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Duxbury Feels EUA 
| Has Useful Place In 
Future of Insurance 


As Trade Assn. It Can Work for 
Higher Standards of Business 
Ethics and Efficiency 


MID-YEAR MEETING IS HELD 


' Public Relations Reports on Prog- 
ress of State Fire Prevention 
Assns. in the East 


Acknowledging that the Eastern Un- 
derwriters Association stands on the 
threshold of a new era with expiration 

' of the Federal moratorium under Public 
F Law 15 on July 1, President George H 
Duxbury is looking forward with cour- 
age, confident that the EUA can carry 
on with a useful program of activities 
‘which shall have value to the public. 
While some business risks may be in- 
volved in the continuance of trade asso- 
ciation work he told the midyear meet- 
ing of the association at Manchester, 
r Vt., this week that “we can be assured 
that each activity will be scrutinized 
| thoroughly in the light of its public bene- 
' fit in accordance with the objects and 
purposes of our association.” 


EUA Advisory Organization 

Mr. Duxbury who is also United States 

| manager of the North British Group, 

F stated that much has already been ac- 

} complished by the insurance business in 

readjusting itself to a new concept of 

operation procedure. In each state in 

' EUA territory rate regulation has been 

' passed and the EVA has filed as an ad- 
} visory organization. 

“The future work of the association 
must necessarily involve study, research, 
and debate on any phase of our opera- 
tions that will produce higher standards 
of business ethics, efficiency and econ- 
omy,” Mr. Duxbury declared. “If we 
continue to encourage, foster and incul- 

| cate sound customs, usages and just and 
fair practices in the conduct of the 
fire insurance business and its allied 
Classes we will have made our contribu- 
tion to the success of the business and 
to maintaining public confidence and 
need have no fear of attack from with- 


is essential that this association 

ever mindful of the competitive 
equality of its membership, regardless of 
f the size of the companies represented 


(Continued on Page 27) 
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12 Years Later... 


In March of 1928, a 22-year-old stenographer in a Utah real 
estate office gave thought to the years ahead and bought a 20 Year 
Endowment Penn Mutual contract of $2,000. 


During the first three years she paid in all $225.36 in cash, 
and thereafter paid by note to the end of the eighth year. The 
policy was lapsed for non-payment of premiums in 1936 and the 
policy was granted extended insurance of $1,399 to March of 1948 
at which time a check was issued payable to the insured for $68 
representing the pure Endowment value. 


When our representative called to deliver the $68 check he 
learned that the insured had died in 1945. The primary bene- 
ficiary, her mother, had also died, leaving her sister as the named 
contingent beneficiary. The insured having died before the end 
of the extended insurance period, the $68 check was cancelled 
and the sister was paid the extended value of $1,399, plus $105.33 
interest, 

Thus 12 years after the policy lapsed the claim was settled. 


ee 
THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 
President 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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Dineen Sees Need For 
Improvement in Group 
Conversion Methods 


Vast Growth of Group Life Raises 
Problems Says Superintendent 
in Report 


URGES STUDY BY INDUSTRY 


Depression With Unemployment 
Would Bring Lapse; Labor 
Unions a New Factor 


In his preliminary report on the oper- 
ations of the New York Insurance De- 
Robert E. 


Dineen, discusses the great development 


partment, Superintendent 
of Group life insurance in recent years 
and said some problems have been cre- 
ated thereby, one being the threat of 
large lapse of insurance protection of 
wage earners in any future period of 
unemployment. He thought study should 
be given existing conversion provisions 


How Group Life Has Grown 

“Our Department has noted with sat- 
isfaction the great growth of Group life 
insurance during the last fifteen years,” 
says the report. “The increase in life 
insurance protection afforded to em- 
ployed groups is gratifying. However, 
it creates some concern, first as to 
whether too great reliance is being 
placed on a form of insurance that is 
temporary (in the sense that it is con- 
tingent upon the continuation of employ- 
ment) rather than upon permanent pro- 
tection, and second, as to the ability of 
persons insured under Group contracts 
to avoid loss of this protection during 
any period of widespread unemployment 

“As to the first aspect of the prob- 
lem, it should be observed that the 
growth in sales of Ordinary and Indus- 
trial life insurance has been impressive 
since 1932, although not in the same 
degree as the increase in Group cover- 
age. Between 1933 and 1947 there was an 
increase of approximately 30% in Indus- 
trial life insurance sales and 100% in 
sales of Ordinary life insurance. Also, 
the average amount of life insurance per 
policyholder has gradually increased over 
the years. These facts indicate that the 
life insurance agents of this country 
have, on the whole, done a remarkable 
job in building permanent life insurance 
programs for their clients. In the same pe- 
riod, however, Group life insurance sales 
leaped ahead with an increase of about 
400%. Group life insurance was never 
designed as a substitute for permanent 
life protection. It was intended primarily 
as a supplement. However, the amount 
of Group life insurance now in force can 
only mean that many people have made 
it an important part of their total life 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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Q. Do you know what to do 


A. If you know and can use First Aid after an accident, 
you may prevent a lasting injury, even save a life. 
Accidents will injure 9 million Americans this year. 
One may happen where you are, and it’s up to you to 


Q. Do you know what not to do? Ave 


A. 


Don’t try to be the doctor! Do whatever is neces- 
sary to save the victim’s life, and to prevent shock 
by keeping him warm and quiet, but no more. Don’t 
move the patient unless it is absolutely necessary. 


Q. Have you a First Aid Book 


A. 


About one half of all accidents occur in the home, and 
a first aid book should be a ‘‘must”’ in your medicine 
cabinet. EH you don’t have one, send today for Metro- 
politan’s booklet, “First Aid.” It gives the proper 


THIS advertisement is one of a continuing series 
sponsored by Metropolitan in the interest of our 
national health and welfare. It is appearing in two 
colors in magazines with a total circulation in excess 
of 34,000,000 including Collier’s, Time, Saturday 
Evening Post, Ladies’ Home Journal, Good House- 
keeping, Cosmopolitan, McCall’s, American Maga- 
zine, Woman’s Home Companion, National Geo- 












graphic, Parents’, and Redbook. 












* if there’s an accident? 





know what to do—and what not to do until competent 
medical help arrives. To learn the new, approved 
First Aid methods, register for the classes held by 
your local chapter of the Red Cross. 


Sy 
l 4 4 


Wags 


Don’t give unconscious persons water or liquids. Re- 
member, doing the wrong thing may be worse than 
doing nothing, and a good rule to follow is “‘If in 
doubt—DON’T.” 


in your home? 





immediate treatment for bleeding, stoppage of breath- 
ing, poisoning, burns, broken bones, and many other 
emergencies. Write today to Metropolitan for your 
free copy of the booklet, ‘First Aid.” 


COPYRIGHT 1948™"METROPOLITAN LIFE NSURANCE CO, 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 








1 Mapison Avenur, New York 10, N.Y. 





TO VETERANS—IF YOU HAVE NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE—KEEP IT! 
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British Institute of Actuaries Marks Centenary 


A Centenary Assembly of the Institute of Actuaries of Great Britain 
was held in London this week witha large delegation from the United States 
and Canada attending. Following are synopses of some of the papers pre- 


sented by Americans. 


McAndless and McDiarmid Discuss 
Investment Situation in U.S. A. 


Investments of life insurance compa- 
nies of the United States were subject 
of the paper prepared for Institute of 
Actuaries by A. J. McAndless, president, 
and F. J. McDiarmid, vice president, 
Lincoln National Life. They described 
the current attitude of American life 
companies toward their investment prob- 
lem as one of careful, open- minded, 
pioneering and experimentation. 

There is at present indication that the 
over-all rate being earned on life com- 
pany investments has reached a level 
approximately in line with the rate ob- 
tainable on new investments, they said. 
Also, a basis for hope exists that the 
large current and prospective capital 
demand, both on the part of home build- 
ers and corporations, will prevent the 
rate on new investments from slipping 
much below present levels. If these sur- 
mises solidify into fact, the over-all rate 
earned on life insurance funds should 
stabilize at a level not much more than 
3%, without of course taking account of 
possible capital losses, from which busi- 
ness has been remarkably free in recent 
years. 


Public Utilities 


Messrs. McAndless and McDiarmid 
began by tracing life company invest- 
ments in America through four periods. 
First ran to about 1870. Second lasted 
up to Armstrong investigation. Third 
period, beginning in 1906, marked rapid 
growth in assets, and ran until 1930. 
Fourth period is that of last seventeen 
years. 
” Life acquisitions of public 
utility bonds in recent years have been 
very large. In the U. S. the great ma- 
jority of public utility enterprises, other 
than water and sewerage systems, are 
privately owned. At the present time 
life company holdings have increased 
until they own about 45% of the total 
utility debt and over half the debt of 
the electric, telephone and gas divisions 
of the utility industry. Life company 
investments in industrial bonds showed 
a net increase of 75% in the single year 
of 1946, 

Discussing present plans and outlook 
for the future Messrs. McAndless and 
McDiarmid said: 

“An increasingly general realization 
exists that the traditional investment 
outlet of the past, that of private long- 
term corporate and mortgage debt, is 
not likely to prove adequate in future 
to absorb the increase in assets. These 
assets are now increasing at a net rate 
considerably in excess of $3 billion a 
year; and the very large volume of new 
business currently being placed on the 
books promises an increase in this rate 
of growth before it slows down. 


company 


Absorption of Assets 

Giving a few direct comparisons to 
illustrate the current attitude of invest- 
ment experimentation, they said: 

“The current rate of life insurance as- 
sets increase is sufficient to absorb, 
starting from scratch, the entire existing 
debt of the electrical division of the 
privately owned public utility industry in 
somewhat less than two years, or the 
existing debt of the telephone and gas 
utilities combined in about three years, 
and the total real estate mortgage debt, 
both urban and farm, now outstanding 


in about ten years. Of course, the life 
companies already own sizable propor- 
tions of these various types of debt, and 
to increase these proportions it will be 
necessary to meet the competition of 
other investors. 


“Some encouragement is to be found 
in the rather rapid increase, which has 
quite recently begun, in the corporate 
and mortgage debt of this country. The 
public utilities, especially those in the 
electric, telephone and natural gas fields, 
have great need for additional facilities; 
and it is not unusual to find an instance 
where one of these expects to increase 
its dollar investment in plant by as 
much as 50% over the next five years. 
Part of this increase will be financed by 
bonds, which should provide several 
hundred million dollars a year of po- 
tential new life company investments. 

“A substantial increase in the indus- 
trial long-term debt of the country is 
also taking place. Recently a number 
of leading industrial companiies, faced 
with the need of new plant facilities or 
additional working capital in the’ face 
of higher prices and slower turnover, 
have sold bond issues, sometimes the 
whole issue being disposed of privately 
to one or more life insurance companies. 
Page 14) 
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Modern Warfare May Outmode War 
Mortality Data, Says Bassford 


While experience indicates that the 
“results” clause combined with appropri- 
ate aviation restrictions would have been 
a very fair and practical solution for 
dealing with the war risk as it existed in 
World War II, the vistas opened by the 
atomic bomb and the possibilities of bac- 
teriological warfare emphasize that one 
war cannot be relied on as an indica- 
tion of the possible war hazards in the 
next conflict. 

This statement was made by H. R. 

3assford, vice president and chief actu- 
ary, Metropolitan Life, in the paper he 
prepared for the Institute of Actuaries, 
having its centenary in London. 

Bacteriological warfare may render 1t 
impossible | to arrive ata practical defini- 
tion of a “war death,” in the opinion of 
Mr. Bassford. “Both the atomic bomb 
and bacteriological warfare suggest that 
in the next conflict the losses among 
civilians may be far more serious for the 
life insurance business than the losses 
among military personnel,” he said. “At 
the present time, however, the laws of 
several states prohibit war restrictions 
with respect to civilians in the home 
areas, even though they often specifically 
permit their use for all persons in mili- 
tary or naval service in time of war. The 
altogether different war hazards which 
a future war is likely to bring, point 
to the need for greater freedom in de- 
termining the provisions of war clauses 
to be used when war becomes immi- 
nent. This appears advisable in order 
to make certain that there will be the 
necessary latitude within which suitable 


Bruce E. Shepherd Praises State 


Insurance Department Assistants 


Life 
ex- 


Shepherd, manager of 
Association of America, 


Bruce E. 
Insurance 
plained the supervision of insurance in 
the United States in a paper presented 
to Institute of Actuaries. He gave the 
background and early history, told of 
the impact the Armstrong Investigation 
has had on the business, described the 
present type of insurance supervision, 
explained the operations of National As- 
sociation of Insurance Commissioners 
and the laws under which they regulate, 
told of the South-Eastern Underwriters 
decision holding that fire insurance is 
inter-state commerce, and went into de- 
tail in outlining the intensive work now 
being done by all branches of the busi- 
ness in cooperation with the Commis- 
sioners to preserve state insurance su- 
pervision so far as_ possible without 
change or impairment. 

Aids of the Comr:issioners 

After commenting on the average 
short tenure of office of Insurance Com- 
missioners Mr. Shepherd paid a tribute 
to their assistants. He said in part: 

“The tenure of office of the subordi- 
nate officials, such as the deputies, ac- 
tuaries and chief examiners, is more 
satisfactory. Many of these officials 
are civil servants, secure from political 
tides that play havoc with their su- 
periors. Often, they are well trained 
and experienced. The efficient function- 
ing of many insurance departments, end, 
particularly, the continuity of policy 
from one administration to another, 
can often be attributed to this group of 
assistants. As in the case of the Com- 


missioners, however, the quality of these 
subordinate officers doubtless could be 
improved by the payment of more ade- 
quate compensation. In addition, the 
constructive work of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commissioners is of 
inestimable value as a supplement to the 
meagre experience of the newer officials. 
Generally, the officers and important 
committee chairmen of that association 
are tested public officials whose judg- 
ment and familiarity with the problems 
of the business are pooled for the bene- 
fit of their less experienced colleagues.” 


Public Law 15 
In the efforts to preserve insurance 


supervision intensive work was done 
between June, 1944, and January, 1945, 
by all branches of the insurance busi- 


ness in cooperation with the Commis- 
sioners. The problem was to find some- 
thing to take the place of the famous 
decision in Paul v. Virginia that insur- 
ance was not interstate commerce. The 
answer was found in what became Pub- 
lic Law 15 passed by the 79th Congress. 

This Act accomplished two principal 
purposes: (1) Congress declared that 
the continued regulation and taxation 
of the business of insurance by the sev- 
eral states was in the public interest and 
that Congressional silence should not be 
construed as imposing any barrier to 
such state control; and (2) it provided 
that until January 1, 1948, the various 
Federal anti-trust and fair practice acts 
should not apply to the insurance busi- 
ness, but that thereafter they would ap- 
ply to the extent that the business was 
not regulated by state law. 





measures may then be taken to protect 
the interests of existing policyholders.” 


Comments on Extra Premiums 


Mr. Bassford said that the mortality 
rate among Ordinary and Industrial 
policyholders in the armed forces of 


World War II averaged over 10% per 
1,000 during the war period. This is 
about 3% times the death rate shown 
by the Commissioners SI table for the 
average age of the personnel of the 
armed forces and more than four times 
the corresponding death rate which 
might have been assumed for dividend 
purposes. Continuing, he said: 

“This shows that insurance at stand- 
ard premium rates could not properly 
have been offered to persons in or about 
to enter the armed forces. The impor- 
tant point, however, is that the death- 
rate of military personnel varied over a 
very wide range from that in administra- 
tive assignments in the United States 
to that in combat infantry or aviation. 
Moreover, individuals were transferred 
from relatively non-hazardous to haz- 
ardous assignments as circumstances re- 
quired and the hazards’ themselves 
changed rapidly. It was not feasible 
to charge an average extra premium rate 
to all military risks because those in 
relatively non-hazardous assignments 
would not be willing to pay that rate. 
Furthermore, it was usually not possible 
to segregate homogeneous groups of mil- 
itary risks for which proper extra pre- 
miums could be determined. 

“Many companies attempted to give 
full coverage to various military risks 
upon payment of substantial extra pre- 
miums, but experience soon showed that 


these extra premiums had to be very 
high and in practice few people were 
either able or willing to pay them. The 


best solution seemed to lie in war-risk 
restrictions, since only this measure op- 
erated effectively to prevent an undue 
number of persons from taking large 
amounts of insurance in anticipation of 
exposure to substantial war hazards. In- 
surance with appropriate war and avi- 
ation restrictions adequately filled the 
life insurance needs of persons of mili- 
tary age who had not yet been called 
into military service, and many such 
persons were, of course, never called. 
Insurance with a war clause and espe- 
cially with a “results” clause ee 
desirable coverage for those already 
military service whose war risk was 
taken care of by National Service Life 
Insurance and dependents’ pensions in 
event of death in military service or 
who already had a considerable amount 
of insurance without restrictions. The 
case for war clauses has sometimes been 
obscured by the fallacious argument that 
existing policyholders should bear the 
cost of war claims among those who 
apply for insurance, when war is immi- 
nent, aS a matter of patriotism. As 
pointed out before, the real purpose of 
war clauses is to prevent an undue 
number of persons from taking out 
large amounts of insurance when war is 
imminent and thus to deal fairly between 
new and existing policyholders. 

“The death-rate from causes other 
than enemy action among military per- 
sonnel on active duty averaged only 
about 2.7 per 1,000. Among non-flying 
personnel, it was estimated to be only 
about 2.1 per 1,000. In the Metropolitan 
Life it was found possible to identify 
the deaths due to enemy action in the 
overwhelming majority of cases. It is 
believed, therefore, that a “results” war 
clause combined with appropriate avia- 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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Linton On Social Insurance in U.S. 


“Social Insurance in the United States 
Since 1935,” was the subject of the talk 
given before the Institute of Actuaries 
by M. Albert Linton, president, Provi- 
dent Mutual Life. Mr. Linton said social 
insurance in the United States is a rela- 
tively recent development. Except for 
workmen’s compensation and employers’ 
liability insurance, which were extensive- 
ly developed during the first thirty years 
of this century, social insurance came 
into being as a consequence of the 
unprecedented depression of the 1930's. 
At that time the mass unemployment, 


the reduction in earnings for millions 
who still had jobs, the losses of years 
of savings, and the plight of the old 


people caused a wides pread feeling of 
insecurity which resulted in a demand 
for the entry of the Federal Govern- 
ment into the field of social insurance— 

particularly in the areas of old-age pro- 
tection and unemployment compensa- 
tion. As a result, the Federal Social 


Security Act became law August 14, 
1935 . 

Extracts from Mr. Linton’s talk fol- 
low: 


Old-age Protection Under the 


Social Security Act 
A major provision of the Social Se- 
curity Act related to the protection of 
those aged 65 or over. Under the Act 


the aged were provided for in two cate- 


gories. First, provision was made on a 
co-operative State-Federal basis for 
those already aged 65 or over or tor 
those who in the future would become 
old without having adequate protection 
under the contributory old-age program, 


also provided for by the Act. The State- 


Federal program, known as Old-Age As- 
sistance, was financed jointly out of 
the general revenues of the Federal 


Government and the states respectively. 
The second provision for the aged in- 
cluded the setting up of a contributory 
old-age security system, wholly Federal 
in character, financed by pay-roll taxes, 
paid equa “y by employers and employes. 

The Old-Age Assistance plan was the 
one which provided immediate relief for 
those already aged 65 or over. The con- 
tributory plan set up a system of bene- 
fits payable largely in future years upon 
the retirement of persons then working. 

With the lapse of time, the Old-Age 
Assistance plan has been liberalized, first 
in 1939 and again in 1946. At eens the 
Federal Government in effect will pay up 
to two-thirds of the first $15 of the 
monthly old-age assistance payment to 
any indi vidual, plus one-half of the next 
$30 of such payment, thus raising the 
Federal Government’s maximum to $25, 
an increase of 6624% over the original 
$15 maximum embodied in the 1935 Act 

In March 1947 Old-Age Assistance 
payments were running at a rate of ap- 
proximately $968 millions a year, shared 
by _ and Federal Government. 
TI number of recipients was about 
, approximately 21% of all per- 
sons in the United States aged 65 or 
and the average monthly payment 
was $35.98. In this connection it should 
be borne in mind that both husband and 








States 


wife aged 65 or over are eligible for as- 
sistance, so that the average for aged 
couples is considerably above the figure 


stated. 
The Contributory Old-Age Security 
Program 
The Social Security Act of 1935, for 
t first time in the United States, set 
up a Governmentally operated contribu- 
tory system of old-age pensions. It is 











wholly Federal in operation, with no 
participation by the states. 
The formula by which the old-age 


benefits were determined was based upon 





the total wages earned after 1936 and 
before attaining age 65, with the pro- 
vision, however, that wages in excess 
of $3,000 earned in any one year should 
not be included in t total. The effect 
of the formula was to provide very 
small benefits for those reaching age 65 


in the earlier years of operation of the 
program, reserving the more adequate 
benefits for those retiring many years 
hence. Furthermore, no old-age benefits 
were to be paid before 1942. These as- 
pects of the program proved unsatisfac- 
tory and a new plan was adopted in 
1939, 

The taxes to support the plan were 
based upon wages up to $3,000 a year 
received in covered employment as de- 
fined in the law. The rates for the years 


1937, 1938 and 1939 were to be 1% of 
taxable wages to be paid by the em- 
ployes, and a like amount by the em- 
ployers. For each succeeding  three- 
year period there was to be a step-up 
of %%, so that the rates would reach 
3% in 1949, after which they were to 
remain unchanged, so that the total 


paid by employes and employers would 
be 6%. To date, no increase in the origi- 
nal 1% rates has been permitted to 
take Place, as Congress, year after year, 


has “frozen” the original rates and has 


recently taken similar action for the 
years 1948 and 1949, 
The employment included in the Act 


s broadly defined to include practically 
all service performed within the United 
States by an employe for his employer, 
except that specified under several dif- 


ferent headings. The most important 
exclusions are agricultural labor, domes- 
tic service in a_ private home, casual 


labor not in the course of the employer's 
trade or business, service as an em- 
ploye of the United States Government, 
service as an employe of a state or 
political subdivision of a state, and serv- 
ice as an employe of a non- profit re- 
ligious, charitable, or educational organ- 
ization. Employment of an_ individual 
by a son, daughter or spouse, or of a 
minor child by his father or mother is 


also excluded. Self-employment is not 
listed among the exclusions because a 
self-employed person is not considered 
to be an employe. Between 60 and 65% 
of those in gainful employment in the 
United States are covered by the Act. 


Benefits Under the 1939 Amendments 


A most — change in the law 
as a result of the 1939 amendments was 
an increase in the benefits payable in 
the earlier years of the program and 
a decrease in those payable years hence 
to workers then reaching age 65. It 
was also provided that the date for pay- 
ment of the first old-age benefits should 
be moved back two years to January 

1940. 

The increase in the benefits in the 
early years brought the program more 
into line with industrial pension practice, 
where pensions to long-service employes 
are reasonably adequate, despite the 
fact that a pension plan may have been 
set up only a short time before their 
retirement. It thus dealt more reason- 
ably with what are usually called the 
“accrued liabilities” in pension systems. 
Also it marked a departure from the 
individual equity concept of the original 
law toward the concept of family protec- 
tion and social needs. 

A new feature introduced into the 
benefit formula was that the pension 
resulting from the application of the 
basic formula would be increased by 1% 
for each year of service in covered em- 
ployment following the setting-up of the 
plan. Another new feature was to base 
the pensions upon average wages earned 
in covered employment instead of total 
wages as previously described. The 
base to which the yearly increment 
factor was applied was 40% of the 
first °$50 of the average monthly wages, 
plus 10% of the amount by which the 
average wage exceeded $50 and did not 
exceed $250. It is clearly evident that 
this formula adopted a social insurance 


Some Factors Lowering Industrial 


Expense Explained By M. E. Davis 


Recent developments in the conduct 


of Industrial life insurance in the 
United States was the topic of the 
paper of Malvin E. Davis, Metropolitan 


given before the Institute of Ac- 
He the expense rate on 
weekly premium Industrial life insurance 


Life, 
tuaries. said 
is higher than that on annual premium 
of the 
the 


smaller 
fre- 
quent payment of premiums. However, 
for weekly premium Industrial policy- 
holders who pay. premiums direct to a 
company office and receive the 10% re- 
fund on such payments, the expense 
charge is little greater than for Ordi- 
nary policies on which premiums are 
sen aE monthly. Continuing, he said: 

“A study of the Industrial business 
of one large company, made by a state 
Insurance Department about ten years 
ago, indicated that the expense charge 
for those policyholders whose weekly 
premiums were collected by agents ex- 
ceeded that on monthly debit Ordinary 
policies by 13% of the premiums. For 
those policyholders who paid their 
weekly premiums direct to the company, 
the expense charge was greater than 
that for monthly debit Ordinary policies 
by 3% of the premiums. Since that study 
was made, the rate of collection com- 
mission on monthly debit policies has 
been 


Ordinary policies because 


units of insurance and more 


increased by 14% of the pre- 
miums, so that at the present time the 
expense charge on weekly premium 


policies is even less in excess of that 
for monthly debit Ordinary policies. 
Two Major Factors 
“Two major factors in lowering In- 
dustrial expenses have been the intro- 


duction of the allowance for direct pay- 
ment of weekly premiums, and the in- 
troduction of monthly premium policies. 
Even for weekly premium business on 
which premiums are collected by agents, 
however, there has been a material re- 
duction in the expense rate. On such 
business, this company’s expense rate 
after the first policy year is about one- 
fifth lower than it was four décades 
ago; the first-year expense rate has de- 
clined even more. A recent study indi- 
cated that, on its total Industrial busi- 
ness, expenses and taxes require one- 
fifth of income from premiums and net 
investment earnings, or somewhat more 
than one-fourth of premium income. 

“Important causes of the 
expense rates have been the 
efficiency made possible by improve- 
ments in operating methods, including 
the continuing mechanization of office 
work, and increases in the average pre- 
mium per policy. These substantial sav- 
ings have been effected despite the 
many additional services to policyhold- 
ers that have been added over the years. 
Since the end of the second World War, 
there has been an upward trend in 
operating costs because of the general 
increases in wage and price levels, but 
every effort will continue to be made 
to effect compensating savings, so that 
the business may be operated at a cost 
as low as is consistent with rendering 
proper service to policyholders.” 

He concluded by saying that increas- 
ing efforts are being made to guide 
families to purchase that form of life 


decline in 
increased 


insurance best suited to their circum- 
stances. If their circumstances later 
change, they may dispense with un- 


needed services, or change their policies 
to a more suitable form. 


principle of giving relatively greater 
protection per dollar of tax to those 
of low incomes as compared with those 
of higher incomes. 

The revised program provided for the 
first time for additional payments on 
account of a wife aged 65 or over equal 
to 50% of the so-called 


‘primary’ insur- 
ance benefit payable to the retired 
worker. Thus, for a $150-a-month man 


retiring at age 65 after 40 years in cov- 
ered employment, the payment to him 
and his wife would be 150% of $42, or 
$63. It was also provided that, if she 
should outlive him, a benefit of one- 
half the combined benefit (three-fourths 
of his primary benefit) would continue 
to be paid to her for life, provided she 
did not remarry. The maximum monthly 
benefit to a man and his wife is $85. 
It is also provided that the maximum 
benefit to a man and his dependents 
shall not exceed twice his primary bene- 
fit nor 80% of his average wages. The 
minimum benefit to a qualified individual 
is $10 per month and to an aged couple 
$15 per month. 

It should also be stated that old-age 
benefits were available only if retirement 
from covered employment actually took 
place. This was provided for by denying 
the benefits to an individual in any 
month in which he earned $15 or more 
in covered employment. If he earned 
money in self-employment or entered 
an occupation, as farming or service in 
a non-profit philanthropic organization 
not included in the system, his earnings 
did not cause any withholding of his 
old-age benefits. 

These survivor’s benefits to an aged 
widow were also accompanied by month- 
ly benefits payable to a widow of a 
worker who dies leaving children under 
age 18. In that event his widow receives 
a monthly income dependent upon the 
number of children. The basic figure 
from which the monthly income is deter- 
mined is the primary insurance benefit 
computed by the same formula as that 
for computing the old-age primary bene- 
fit, using the records of wages and period 
of service in covered employment as 
they stand at the time of death of the 
worker. The widow’s benefit is three- 
quarters and that for each child is one- 
half of this basic figure. 
the OASI Program 

From the beginning, the method of 
financing the old-age security program 
became a subject of keen discussion, 
with wide-spread differences of opinion. 
The Committee on Economic Securiy 
had recommended a schedule of sup- 
porting tax rates starting at 1% total, 
stepping up at five-year intervals to 
5% over a twenty-year period. It was 
recognized that these rates eventually 
would be too small to pay the entire 
cost, and contributions from general 
revenue were anticipated. It was also 
recognized that, if the tax rates had 
been established on an actuarial basis 
to make the program self-supporting, 
very large reserve funds would have 
had to be accumulated. 

When the program came before Con- 
gress, the Treasury Department urged 
that the plan be placed on a more self- 
supporting basis with the result that 
the tax rates in the law as enacted 
started at 2% total and rose at three- 
year intervals by 1% to 6% after twelve 
years. Because of the relatively few 
insured workers retiring under the plan 


Financing 


each year, the maximum pension load 
would not be encountered until many 
years in the future. Consequently, dur- 


ing the early years of operation of the 
system, there was bound to be a large 
excess of income over outgo. It was 
provided that this excess should be 
invested in United States Government 
bonds, thus creating a reserve fund esti- 
mated to reach $47,000 millions by 1980. 

Light is thrown on the opposition 
which developed to this proposal if we 
consider’ some of the conditions then 
existing. For one thing, the Government 
had adopted a program of spending as a 


(Continued on Page 17) 
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Mutual Benefit Director 


H. BRUCE PALMER 


H. Bruce Palmer, vice president in 
charge of agencies of Mutual Benefit 
Life, Newark, was elected a director 
June 16. 

Associated with the Mutual 
since graduation from college in 1931, 
Mr. Palmer had experience in all 
phases of sales and sales management 
work. He is nationally known through 
Chamber of Commerce activities. 
After holding local, state and national 
Junior Chamber posts, he was elected 
president in 1943 and, at the conclusion 
of his term of 1 was elected to 
the board of directors of the Chamber 
of Commerce and, at the present time, is 
a member of the National Chamber’s 
committee on international, political and 
social problems. 


Senefit 


has 


his 


othce, 


Union Central Actuary 


WILLIAM M. MORRIS 
William Macgregor Morris has been 
elected actuary of Union Central Life 


succeeding J. R. L. Carrington who was 
made vice president. Mr. Morris comes 
from State Life of Indianapolis where 
he has been actuary for fourteen years. 
Native of Edinburgh, he is a graduate 
of George Watson’s College, Edinburgh, 
alma mater of many noted actuaries, 
coming to Canada in 1922 where he 
became actuary for Montreal Life. Later 
he was with Guardian Life of New York 
and Atlantic Life before joining State 
Life in 1934. He is a fellow of the Fac- 
ulty of Actuaries of Scotland, the Ac 
tuarial Society of America and Ameri- 
can Institute of Actuaries. 








LORIN HORD TO RETIRE 


F. L. Lund, H. D. Wheeler Co-Managers 
of New England Mutual’s Newly 
Formed Minneapolis-Duluth Agcy. 
New England Mutual announces the 
retirement of Lorin Hord, general agent 
in Minneapolis for the past sixteen 
years, and the appointment of Francis 
L. Lund and Hubert D. Wheeler as co- 
managers of the newly formed Minne- 
apolis-Duluth agency, effective July 1. 
Mr. Lund, former All-American foot- 
ball star at Minnesota and an overseas 
Army veteran, will manage the Minne- 
apolis office. After seven years in au- 
tomobile sales supervision work, he 

joined New England Mutual in 1942. 
The Duluth office, formerly a district 
agency, will be headed by Mr. Wheeler, 
who has been associated with the com- 
pany for fourteen years. He received 
his education at Northwestern Univer- 
sity and the University of Minnesota 
and is an overseas Navy veteran. A for- 
mer president of the Duluth Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, he was elected 
a national director of the United States 
Junior Chamber of Commerce in 1946, 
Lorin Hord, who has been in the life 
insurance business forty-six years, plans 


to devote a certain amount of time to 
personal production. He has been as- 
sociated with New England Mutual 


since 1932, when he was appointed gen- 
eral agent in Minneapoils. 


Canadian Life Officers 
Set 1949 Meeting Dates 


Announcement is made by W. M. An- 
derson, C.B.E., president of the Cana- 
dian Life Insurance Officers’ Associa- 
tion, that the 1949 annual meetings of 
the Life Agency Officers Section, the 
Life Insurance Advertisers Section and 
the Association, will be held at the 
Seigniory Club, Montebello, P. Q., on 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, 
May 17, 18 and 19. This decision was 
reached at a meeting of the executive 
committee of the Association held June 





11. 

Programs will be along the same gen- 
eral lines as those of recent former 
years. 


JOINS MINNESOTA MUTUAL 


W. LaVon Robison Appointed General 
Agent at Duluth; Formerly With 
Mutual Life of New York 
W. LaVon Robison has been appointed 





general agent for Minnesota Mutual 
Life at Duluth, Minn Mr. Robison, 
who had been manager of the Mutual 


Life of New York at Minneapolis since 
1942, joined that company twenty-four 
years ago as a personal producer in 
southern Idaho. Asa personal producer, 
he scored 624 weeks of consecutive 
weekly production, for ten 





qualified 
years for the Quarter Million Dollar 
Club and led the whole field force of 
the company in paid-for business on the 
largest number of for the years 
1933 and 1934. 

Mr. Robison has served as president 
of the Life Managers Association of 
Minneapolis and as vice president of 
the Minneapolis Life Underwriters As- 
sociation, 


cases 


DETROIT WOMEN ELECT 


Vera M. Beck, Dominion Life, was 
elected president of the women’s group 
of the Detroit Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation at its recent annual meeting. 
Other officers are Luella Wertz, Reli- 
ance Life, first vice president; Lillian 
Hogue, New York Life, second vice pres- 
ident; Margaret McEvoy, Manhattan 
Life, secretary; Mina F. Stewart, Na- 
tional Life of Vermont, treasurer. 


SHENANDOAH BRANCH MANAGER 


C. C. Beddingfield, a veteran of more 
than sixteen years’ experience in the 
life insurance business, has been ap- 


pointed by Shenendoah Life of Roanoke, 
Va., as branch manager for South 
Carolina, with offices in Columbia. 

















Puzzled! 


Are you puzzled over your future in the life in- 
surance business? 


Our men are not. They know where they are 
going. They not only have a Work Guide to help 
plan their work, but liberal commissions, special 
awards and a sound retirement plan as well. In addi- 
tion, understanding underwriting, plus many unusual 
policies for men, women and children, together with 
a complete line of Accident, Health and Hospital 


policies. 


NATIONAL LIFE 


Insurance Company, Montclair, N. J. 


RALPH R. LOUNSBURY, President 
W. J. SIEGER, V. P. & Supt. of Agencies 
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Whittaker on Group Development 
Through Collective Bargaining 


The development of Group insurance 


through collective bargaining agree- 
ments in the United States was re- 
viewed by Edmund B. Whittaker, vice 
president, Prudential of America, in the 


paper he presented to the Institute of 
Actuaries. His concluding paragraph was 
this: 

“There is no doubt that, whether such 
programs (health and welfare and pen- 
sions) are developed through collective 
bargaining, required by state legislation, 
or offered freely by the employer, the 
Group insurance industry in the United 
States will do what it can to offer the 
benefits of low-cost Group insurance to 
as large a class as possible consistent 
with the principles of sound underwrit- 
ing.” 

Mr. Whittaker said the most impor- 
tant reason behind the tremendous vol- 
ume of Group insurance production has 
been the demand for welfare programs 
expressed by labor unions. He traced 
the developments along in this industry. 

Street Railway Industry 
railway industry was the 
life and sickness in- 
agreement. In 


The street 
first to introduce 
surance into a collective 
the fall of 1926, under the terms of a 
decision of an arbitration board, provi- 
sions were inserted in the agreement 
between the Chicago Rapid Transit Co. 
and the Amalgamated Association of 
Street and Electric Railway Employes 
(elevated lines) by which the employer 
agreed to bear the whole cost of Group 
insurance for the employes. The policies 
covered both sickness and death, one 
year’s service with the company being 
required for eligibility for the insurance. 
The benefits included sick benefits 
amounting to $20 per week for twenty- 
six weeks in any one year, and life in- 
surance of $1,000. 

In 1929 we find that benefit funds 
were established through collective bar- 
gaining agreements by the International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union and 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
Union which were two of the earliest 
trade unions to experiment with such 
funds. In the early 1940’s the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers had managed 
to get a clause in most of their collec- 
tive bargaining agreements with em- 
ployers whereby 2% of the union pay- 
roll would be turned over to a trust 
fund for the purpose of providing vari- 
ous forms of welfare benefits including 
Group life insurance. The union then 
considered pre 3 such insurance with 
one or more of > large Group-writing 
companies, but ae response from the 
insurance industry was not at all en- 
thusiastic, so the Amalgamated formed 
its own insurance company in 1942. 
This naturally came as a shock to the 


Group insurance industry, for if the 
Amalgamated could form its own com- 
pany, so could a great many other 
unions. The Group insurance industry 
would lose a large part of its market, 
and furthermore, some of the smaller 


industries who self-insured either di- 
rectly or through a special insurance 
company set up for that purpose might 
reasonably be expected to get into 
financial difficulties. Although in the 
case of the Amalgamated, with 125,000 
workers, it may be actuarially sound to 
form a nee, ae this certainly would 
not apply to industries with 5,000 work- 
ers. If Bax self-insured funds got 
into trouble the public reaction would 
certainly be bad, and it might well be 
represented that the Group insurance 
industry was not doing its duty by the 
American public 


Let us review the situation which led 


the insurance companies to take the 
position that they were not interested in 
such business in 1942. It may be remem- 
bered that some twenty years ago the 
Group companies experimented with 
union policies issued to American Fed- 
eration of Labor (A. F. of L.) craft 
unions whose members generally did 
not work continuously for any one em- 
ployer and who were not eligible for 
Group insurance in any other way. This 
experiment was never considered very 
successful. For one thing, the premiums 
came directly or indirectly from the 
members, and as there was no practical 
way of terminating the insurance (since 
union members rarely “retired”), all the 
evils of assessment insurance ‘were 
present. This resulted in the premium 
rates increasing as the policies became 
older; the number of lives dropped, and 
finally most of these policies went off 
the books with a loss to the insurance 
company from a_ standpoint of both 
finances and public relations. 

There were two insurance companies 
which were established by organized 
labor to insure union members singly 
or in groups, namely, the Union Co- 
operative Insurance Association of the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers (whose name was changed to 
American Standard Life Insurance Co. 
in 1938) and the Union Labor Life In- 
surance Co. of New York, but the in- 
surance provided by such companies was 
mainly life insurance. 

Until the Amalgamated C lothing Work- 
ers in 1942 provided its own insurance 
program, not much consideration had 
been given to the insurance of sickness 





Bassford On Warfare 


(Continued from Page 3) 
tion provisions effectively limited the 
companies’ liability with respect to per- 
sonnel of the armed forces to a majority 
rate of about the same order as that 
experienced by civilians.” 

Civil War Had Largest Death Toll 

Estimated death losses from battle and 
other causes among United States armed 
forces in World War II were as follows: 
killed in action, including deaths while 
prisoners of war, 212,600 in Army and 
52,600 in Navy. Died of wounds: Army, 
26,700; Navy, 57,700. Total non-battle 
deaths, Army, 77,400; Navy, 31,400. 

In terms of total lives lost, the sec- 
ond world war was not the costliest 
struggle in which the U.S. has engaged. 
First place in that respect belongs to the 
Civil War of 1861-5. It is estimated that 
in that conflict 620,000 lost their lives 
in battle, by disease, or from  non- 
combat injuries approximately 360,000 in 
the Union forces and 260,000 for the 
Confederacy—as compared with a total 
of about 406,000 in the second world war. 
The improvement, if the word can be 
applied to such a catastrophe as war, 
resulted from the greater knowledge of 
the means of controlling disease and in 
caring for the wounded. Thus, the battle 
deaths in the second world war were 
more than twelve times those from 
disease, whereas in all previous conflicts 
involving the United States, its forces 
experienced more deaths from disease 
than from battle. The further achieve- 
ment in the second world war of keep- 
ing deaths from wounds to about 4.5% 
of the total number wounded is a splen- 
did tribute to the skill of the medical 
profession and to the efficiacy of prompt 
surgery, assisted by the sulpha drugs, 
penicillin, whole blood, and plasma. 

In the first world war, the total bat- 
tle deaths of the United States Army 
were 51,259, which was equivalent to an 
annual death-rate of 16.4 per 1,000. Over 
8% of the wounded died of their wounds. 





benefits through unions, as this under 
the A. F. of L. arrangement appeared 
to be even less desirable than an ar- 
rangement providing life insurance alone. 
This situation is borne out by a 1942 
report of the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics where, in reporting on 
sickness plans established through union 
agreements, it is stated that “there are 
relatively few formal sickness insurance 
plans in effect at the present time and 
reference to them occurs very rarely in 
union agreements.” 

The picture started changing radically 
in 1943, however. In the first place, the 
freezing of wages by the War Labor 
Board made it impossible, under many 
circumstances, for union leaders to ob- 
tain pay increases for their members. 
They, therefore, turned to other forms 
of benefits, particularly health and wel- 
fare benefits, since monies paid by em- 
ployers for these purposes had been 
ruled not to constitute the kind of 
remuneration which was limited by the 
wage-freezing orders. Employer cooper- 
ation was anticipated, since the employ- 
ers are permitted to deduct premiums 
paid for Group insurance policies as de- 
ductible business expense in their own 
income tax returns, and the corporation 
tax was so high in the later war years 
that these welfare programs cost the 
employers very little. 

The scope of these programs was 
more comprehensive than the average 
Group plans in effect before the war. 
An interesting program was that of the 
United Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers of America, CIO. While the 
U. E. workers started out by trying to 
get the employers to pay the whole cost, 
they were generally willing to settle for 
a 50/50 distribution between employer 
and employe. This union made its de- 
mands in the form of a specific program 





and the employer could generally take 
Chiefly because of the influenza epi- 
demic, there were 55,868 non-battle 


deaths in the United States Army dur- 

ing the first world war, equivalent to an 

annual death-rate of 17.9 per 1,000. 
Non-Battle Injuries 

A relatively high death-rate from non- 
battle injuries (2.0 or 2.2 per 1,000) 
among United States armed forces in the 
second world war was offset by an 
amazingly low death-rate from disease 
(6 or .7 per 1,000). As a result, the 
excess mortality of persons in the armed 
forces can to all intents and purposes 
be attributed to battle losses. It would, 
of course, be a serious error to conclude 
from the battle losses in the second 
world war that life insurance companies 
could have covered the war risk in 
newly issued policies by extra premiums 
providing for six to ten extra deaths 
per 1,000 per year. 

While the total annual rate of death 
from battle was only about 10.2 per 1,000 
for the Army and about 6.3 for the other 
services, it must be remembered that 
these figures cover periods when United 
States ground and naval forces were en- 


gaged in relatively little actual combat 
as well as those when fighting was 
most intense. Moreover, the rates 


ranged from zero for troops in the 
United States to very high figures for 
units in the front lines, with rather 
low death-rates applicable to supporting 
and supply troops. This rendered it im- 
practicable to offer coverage at one 
rate for all persons in the armed forces. 

It has been estimated that for the en- 
tire United States Army in the European 
and Mediterranean theatres, the death- 
rate from battle causes over he period 
from the Normandy landing to “VE 
day” was of the order of 60 per 1,000 
per year, and presumably even higher 
for the front-line divisions. When ac- 
count is taken of the opportunities for 
anti-selection open to those personnel 
most likely to have combat duties, it 1s 
clear that the extra premium of $90 


per $1,000 of insurance sometimes 
charged for those who went overseas 
was not out of line. 


out insurance contracts with insurance 
companies of his own choice. 

An entirely different pattern was fol- 
lowed by other unions, such as the 
Hotel Trades Council of New York 
and United Furniture Workers of Amer- 
ica, CIO, where the union bargained 
with the employer to pay a certain 
percentage of wages into a trust fund, 
which money could be used only for 
the purpose of purchasing health and 
welfare benefits. In many industries, 
particularly the furniture industry, very 
few individual employers are large 
enough to contract for Group insurance 
policies on their own. The minimum 
number of lives that may be covered 
under a Group life insurance policy is 
fifty in a large number of states. Thus, 
in this type of industry it was impos- 
sible for the bargaining agreements to 
follow the pattern recommended in the 
U. E. Guide 

Where trust funds are set up, the 
administration may be by a committee 
of union members or a committee con- 
sisting jointly of representatives of labor 
and management. Most trust agree- 
ments provide that the trustees may 
either self-insure or insure with insur- 
ance companies. Since the income from 
the employers is generally a percentage 
of payroll which bears no exact rela- 
tionship to the premiums that may be 
paid out, we find that prudent trustees 
do not plan to spend their entire in- 
come but prefer to establish benefits so 
as to allow for building up a_ reserve 
for the next depression or against other 
adverse experience when their income 
will be sharply reduced. Once these 
contingencies are provided for and sur- 
plus builds up, the trustees will then be 
in a position to liberalize the benefits 
originally established. 

Coincident with this development of 
the interest of unions in insuring health 
and welfare programs, the attitude of 
the Group insurance industry toward 
issuing policies directly to the union 
has also shown a marked change in the 
last five years. In view of these new 
demands for the expansion of Group 
insurance, it seemed desirable for the 
Group insurance industry to explore the 
question of whether this new type of 
union insurance measured up to - the 
usual standards of Group underwriting. 

The first underwriting requirement is 
that,.since Group insurance is ordinarily 
written without a medical examination, 
there should be a sufficient spread of 
risk so as to insure that the mortality 
or morbidity rate will be at least 
average. 

The second underwriting requirement 
is that there must be some central 
source through which the insurance 
company can deal on administrative 
matters, including the collection of 
premiums. Without the economies re- 
sulting from a centralized administra- 
tion, it would not be possible to write 
Group insurance at lower rates than 
regular Ordinary insurance. 

The third important underwriting re- 
quirement is that the cost must be pre- 
dictable within reasonable limits and 
kept fairly constant from year to year. 
The dangers of assessment insurance 
must be avoided. This is done in the 
case of the modern union Group insur- 
ance, since the only employes insured 
are those covered by collective bargain- 
ing agreements, and the insurance auto- 
matically ceases upon discontinuance of 
active employment because the employ- 
ers are only obligated to pay a percent- 
age of active payroll. 

Thus it would appear that the finan- 
cial experience under this type of union 
policy should be satisfactory, and such 
statistics as aré available in the company 
with which I am connected bear out 
this contention. By the end of 1946 we 
had twenty-two union groups which had 
been in effect for at least one year. All 
of them included Group life insurance, 
and on these policies the loss ratio was 
less than 70% in twenty of the groups, 


(Continued on Page 19) 
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1 sur- out that Aetna Life contested the Gov- Ul < 2 try War 
en be ernment’s contentions from the start and / ‘ \ a8 
nefits secured a dismissal of all charges. , 3 () S 
The Mortgage Conference was formed 
nt of in 1933 to deal with problems incident 
health to the depression and gather information 
de of for the use of its members. 
oward 
union 
a Springfield General Agent 
> new 
Group 
rr the 
re the . 
oA: A Friendly, HUMAN Company 
o ~ the ’ : 
sities Excerpts from a letter recently received from one of our leading field 
ent is associates, Isaac Loskove, of the Jeff Gros Agency in Memphis, Tennessee: 
narily 
ation, State Mutual is a friendly, human Company which has never 
vtality lost the personal touch that means so much to field associates 
least like myself. 
ement vy : 7 F 
as During all the years I have been associated with State Mutual, 
rrance I have been keenly aware of the friendly give and take-—the 
rative ae : * 
al spirit of cooperation—that exists between the Company and its 
ae field representatives. 
listra- 
pi I have been greatly impressed, too, by the strong sense of 
trusteeship that the Company feels toward its policyholders; by 
Pasa the spirit of fair play and liberality that at all times prevails. 
; and “ . , 
ouuih State Mutual is a Company whose roots are deep in the past— 
gr yet whose outlook is youthful and progressive. It is truly a goo 
n e : a : . ‘ - . uw 
insur- FREDERICK W. JOSLIN Company to be associated with. 
isured 
rgain- State Mutual Life of Worcester, an- 
auto- nounces appointment of Frederick W. 
ace of Joslin as general agent in Springfield, 
nploy- Mass., effective June 21. f] 
rcent- During World War II, Mr. Joslin . 5 
served in the Navy and was assigned to 
finan- active duty at Pearl Harbor, Guam and 
Manus Island. Following his discharge 
union g 
| such in 1946, he came to State Mutual as a LAUMWLAIUCC 
npany field representative associated with the 
rr out Benjamin W. Ayres Agency in Worces- TT 
46 we ter, where he achieved a distinguished OF WORCESTER. MASSACHUSE s ae 
ch had record as a life underwriter. Incorporated 1844 
r. All 
irance, Members of the Life Managers Asso 
io was ciation of Los Angeles recently had 
roups, their annual “play day” at the Bel Air OLD IN ITS EXPERIENCE... YOUNG IN ITS VIEWPOINT 
Country Club with more than 80% 
present, 
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Sam D. Rosan Host to 
Brokers at ‘Open House’ 


STARTS 4TH YEAR WITH CONT’L 
N. Y. Agency Has Paid for $8,000,000 
of Ordinary and $10,000,000 of Group 
Since June 15, 1945 





agent of 
William 


Rosan, general 
Assurance at 76 


Samuel D. 
Continental 


Street, New York, was host at an “open 
house” party the afternoon of June 16 
which marked the completion of his 


third year of representation of the Con- 
tinental. Mr. guests included 
brokers 


Rosan’s 
and 


agents in the 


fifty 


some 


SAMUEL D. ROSAN 


York 
not attend 


district, and 
sent con- 


opolitan New 


uld 











In addition, Con- 
department was 
low G. Brown, vice 


Norton, resident 
of Continental Casualty, 
W. Merritt, Jr., assistant 


the Rosan 


fourth year, 
put about $8,000,000 of Or- 
he Continental’s books since 
ption on June 15, 1945, and an 
additional $10,000,000 of Group life, pen- 
business. The 


sion Group permanent 
agen r. Rosan’s guidance, is 
an even gait and hold- 
year with 1947 produc- 

tive is $3,000,000 paid- 


business exclusive of 
part of this year the 
nt by Howard J. 

















t’s son, who is 
sncy corpora- 
insurance after 
c ti 1 in another 
eld. Press st embers are Rose 
] er, secreta J Cohen, cashier 
1 Mrs. Samuel D. Rosan, secretary of 
€ corporation. 
To Sinaia 25th Anniversary in 1949 
] é year Mr. Rosz 
Mtaar pants ame , ria 
fe ir nce business. He started as a 
personal pr cer witl i Shaue Gae 
t a ht agency, became su 
ervis the nch manager in 
Bi and some years thereafter 
d € ob » mana- 
er at the mair e « agency 
He is popularly known in the Greate 


New York area and p: articularly for his 


r } ancement of the 
busine He is a pas t ; president of both 
the Life Supervisors of New York and 
the Independent Ass ciation ; served 
five successive terms as chairman of the 





gislz ittee, Life Un- 
SSK ation | of New York. In 


Ro san belongs to the fol- 








Managers Association of 
, Insurance Federation of New 





Fabian Bachrach 
GLADING 


TAYLORS. 


At a meeting of the Philadelphia As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters last week 
Taylor B. Glading, a representative of 
Penn Mutual Life, was elected president. 
Entering life insurance following gradua- 
tion from University of Pennsylvania, 
Mr. Glading got his CLU designation in 
1933. He is past vice president of the 
Association, past secretary of the Life 
Trust Council and has also served as a 
member of the Agent’s Council, Business 
Insurance Research Committee and the 
Modified Digest Research group. 

Other officers elected included 
vice president, Vernon L. Phillips, Oc- 
cidental; second vice president, Paul 
Wechsler, Fidelity Mutual; treasurer, A. 
Felleman Fish, Prudential; and secre- 
tary, C. F. Merz, Philadelphia Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters. 

Benjamin N. Woodson, 
president of Commonwealth Life, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, the principal speaker, 
urged underwriters to master’ the 
broader concepts of life insurance to as- 
Too 


first 


executive vice 








sure professional success. many 
andere ‘iters today, he said, have only a 
ited cc nceept. : 
York State, General Brokers and Brook- 
lyn associations, Insurance Society of 
New York, alumni association of Life 
Insurance Agency Management's Asso 


so the Masons (Royal 
Arch, Insurance Square and Blue 
Lodge), Knights of Pythias (past dis- 
trict deputy) and B’nai B’rith. 

Mr. Rosan is proudest of his life 
membership in the Million Dollar Round 
Table and of his many personal friends 
in that exclusive organization. 


ciation’s School, al 








us that this combination is 


FMA. ($9.27) 


$17.76 total premium per unit. 


744 Broad Street - 


“The Buy of the Month’ 
PHIL BELBER SAYS: 


Have you tried using Continental’s 
bination with our Family Maintenance Agreements? 
“the biggest protection buy” 
sales kit. Here’s how it works at age 35: 

On 10-year term with 10/20 Family Maintenance Agreement— 
To each $1,000 of term ($8.49 annually), add one unit of 10/20 
annually which has a commuted value of $1,505. 
Thus, your client receives $2,505 total protection per unit for 


Write or phone for rates at other ages and plans. 


PHILIP C. BELBER, General Agent 


CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


of Chicago 


MArket 2-6352 


Term Policies in com- 
Brokers tell 


in our 


- Newark 2, N. J. 








Dr. Gordon Morris Named 
By Cal-Western States 


Dr. Gordon Morris of Windsor, On- 
Canada has been elected medical 


tario, 
director of California-Western States 
Life of Sacramento, according to an 


announcement by O. J. Lacy, president. 

Dr. Morris has been chief medical 
examiner for London Life and the Great- 
West Life of Canada and is well-known 
in the insurance-medical profession, hav- 
ing served in various capacities over a 
period of more than twenty years. He 
has also been in private practice in 
Windsor. He is a graduate of University 
of Western Ontario. 


MUTUAL LIFE LEADERS 

S. Henry Foreman of the Chicago 
(Persons) agency of Mutual Life of New 
York led all the company fieldmen in 
the country in volume of insurance sold 
during May, according to an announce- 
ment by Roger Hull, vice president and 
menager of agencies. In the number of 
paid phi elie ay Henry Burich, of the 
Minneapolis agency managed by Alden 
EK. Halseth, headed all company fieldmen 
for the month. 
LEADING ‘AGENTS’ PRODUCTION 

The 100 leading agents of Massachu- 
setts Mutual averaged $780,353 sales last 
year, compared with $356,515 in 1942. 
Production by the 100th member of the 
group rose from $217,705 to $451,961 
during the same period. In 1947 new 
sales averaged ninety-five policies per 
leader, against fifty-four in 1942. 








110 East 42nd Street 














1923 — SILVER ANNIVERSARY 


North American Reassurance Company 
J. Howard Oden, President 


LIFE REINSURANCE EXCLUSIVELY 


a ace ON 





1948 


New York 17, N. ¥. 














Salt Lake City Gen’l Agt. 


For Connecticut Mutual 





. CALDWELL 


Connecticut Mutual Life will open an 


MAX S$ 


agency in Salt Lake City on July 1 
with Max S. Caldwell as general agent. 
Mr. Caldwell goes to Salt Lake City 
from Denver where he has been as- 
sistant general agent for the company, 
associated with Norris E. Williamson. 
He has been in the life insurance busi- 
ness since he was nineteen years old, 
starting as a representative for the New 
York Life. At twenty-two he was ap- 
pointed assistant manager. In 1940 he 
became associated with Home Life as 
home office agency assistant and later 
as manager in Denver. He joined the 
Denver agency in 1944, 

Mr. Caldwell is president of the Den 
ver Association of Life Underwriters, a 
director of the Denver Pilots’ Club, and 
a member of the Press Club, the Cham 
ber of Commerce and the Denver Club. 


UNITED L. & A. APPOINTMENTS 


United Life and Accident announces 
the election to its board of directors of 
Russell R. Larmon of Hanover, N. H., 
to fill the vacancy caused by the death 
of J. Duncan Upham, of Claremont, N. 
Y. The company also announces the 
appointment of Kenneth L. Fredine as 
comptroller. He will be in charge of 
all of the accounting activities of the 
company. 





48 
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Elected a Vice President 
Of New York Life Ins. Co. 


Kaiden Kazanjian 


CHARLES R. VAN ANDEN 


Charles R. Van Anden was elected a 
vice president of the New York Life, 
in charge of real estate and mortgage 
loans, according to an announcement by 
George L. Harrison, chairman of the 
board, following the regular monthly 
meeting of the board of directors. 

The appointment of two new assistant 
vice presidents in the real estate and 
mortgage loan department also was an- 
nounced. They are George S. Murray, 
formerly superintendent of the depart- 
ment and Frederick W. Bliss, formerly 
mortgage loan supervisor. James E. 
Woodruff was promoted from the posi- 
tion of assistant superintendent to su- 
perintendent of the real estate and mort- 
gage loan department. 


May Purchases Decrease 5% 

Life insurance purchases in the United 
States in May showed a decrease of 5% 
from purchases in the corresponding 
month of last year and were 11% under 
the aggregate reported for May in 1946, 
according to a report by the Life Insur- 
ance Agency Management Association 
of Hartford. Total purchases in May 
were $1,745,537,000 compared with $1,- 
829,245,000 in May of last year and 
$1,956,796,000 in May, 1946. 

Purchases of Ordinary life insurance 
in May were $1,196,463,000, down 3% 
from May a year ago and 18% under the 
total in May, 1946. 

Industrial life insurance purchases in 
May amounted to $392,534,000, an in- 
crease of 5% over the corresponding 
month last year and 9% over May, 1946. 

Group life insurance purchases were 
$156,540,000 in May, a decrease of 31% 
from May a year ago but 8% over the 
figure for May, 1946. These purchases 
represent new groups set up and do not 
include additions of insured personnel 
under Group insurance contracts already 
in force. 





M. W. POWER DIES 

M. W. Power, district agent in 
Salinas, Cal., for Lincoln National Life, 
died recently following a lengthy illness. 
Mr. Power was a member of the com- 
pany’s Quarter Century Club, had 
achieved life membership in the com- 
pany’s Consecutive Weekly Production 
Club with more than twenty years of 
consecutiye weekly production, and 
ranked sixth among all company repre- 
sentatives in amount of insurance in 
force. 

Edward W. Hesketh has been ap- 
pointed by the Toronto (Ont.) Mutual 
Life as manager in charge of their 
Toronto East District office. 

















Prudential’s Western 
Home Office Building 


FORMAL CEREMONIES ARE HELD 





Two-Ton Piece of Rock of Gibraltar, 
Presented by British Government, 
Used as Cornerstone 





Formal ceremonies marking the laying 
of the cornerstone for The Prudential’s 
Western home office in Los Angeles 
were held last week. A two-ton piece of 
the Rock of Gibraltar, presented to the 
company by the British Government, 
was used as the cornerstone. This was 
selected in line with the company’s trade 
nark, adopted more than fifty years ago, 
“The Prudential has the strength of 
Gibraltar.” Inside the cornerstone, com- 
pany executives placed microfilm copies 
of sixty leading daily newspapers of the 
eleven Western states. The films were 
used as a means of preserving a com- 
plete round-up of current Western his- 
tory at the time the building was 
erected. In another document placed 
within the cornerstone, Carrol M. 
Shanks, president of The Prudential, ad 
dressed a letter to whomever may 
president of the company in the year « 
2021. That date was chosen because it 
will be the company’s 146th anniversary 
when Prudential will be just twice a 
as it is today. 

In speaking of the shift of econ 
importance to the West, Mr. SI! 
explained in the letter: “The establi 
ment of this Western home office is 
first step to decentralize the a 
of The Prudential. Commenc 
1875 the company has expanded its 
erations throughout the United Stat 

99 




















and Canada with all lines of control anc 
direction running directly to Newark. 

Harry J. Volk, vice president in charge 
of Western operations for the company, 
officiated at the cornerstone ceremonies 
at which more than seventy Western 
business and civic leaders were in at- 
tendance. Henry Duque, general coun 
sel for Prudential in the West, in 
duced the Mayor of Los Angeles, Flet- 
cher L. Bowron. 

The Western home office of Pruden- 
tial will supervise $2,500,000,000 of life 
insurance in force on the lives of more 
than 1,770,000 policyholders. Payments 
to policyhold .nd beneficiaries will be 
in excess of $45,000,000 per year. he 
office will have supervision of more than 
$110,000,000 of investments in mortgage 
loans. 

The Western headquarters will 
a gross annual income of approximat 
$100,000,000, accordir 
Translated into investment terms t 
means that well over $1,000,000 per we 
will become available at the local office 
for investment in Western enterprises. 

Even though gigantic in size for the 
West, the local operation will represent 
only about 10% of the combined opera- 
tions of Prude lon TI 
L 
h 






























company 
000 and is th 
in the nation. 


Lincoln National Meeting 

The 1948 Mid—Western regional sales 
congress of Lincoln National Lif ll 
be held at Mackinac Island, Mich., June 
28, 29 and 30. Approximately 225 sta 
salesmen and official f the compan 
will attend. The 
the second of three sale 
ing sponsored by the com 
It will be attended by 
fiers from arkansas, Il 
Iowa, Kentucky, Louisi 
Missouri, and Wisconsin. 

The company’s first 194 










14e€a Dy 


was held at Coronado, 
and 16. The third and i] 
convene in New York July 





Great-West Supervisor 


Tames T. O’Neal has been appointed 
acetal’ f she Indi matte thence. ol 
supervisor of the Indianapolis branch of 
Great-West Life under James L. Rainey, 
CLU, branch manager. 
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Chairman Cox, John Hancock, to Retire 





Guy W. Cox, third from left, seated, was given a farewell luncheon on the occa- 
sion of his retirement as chairman of the board, John Hancock Mutual Life, by a 
group of that company’s officers and directors. 

Seated left to right are: Charles L. Ayling, President Paul F. Clark, Chairman 
Guy W. Cox, Elwyn G. Preston, Charles Francis Adams, Daniel L. Marsh and 


James V. Toner. 


Standing left to right are: Ralph Lowell, Vice President Charles J. Diman, Ed- 
ward Dane, Vice President and General Counsel Byron K. Elliott, Vice President 
Olen E. Anderson, Carl P. Dennett, Harold A. Grout, Albert M. Creighton, and 


Charles E. Spencer, Jr. 


Directors Frank G. Allen, Sidney W. Winslow, Jr., Dr. Karl T. Compton, Joseph 
E. O’Connell, William M. Rand and John M. Hancock sent felicitations. 


Guy W. Cox, chairman of the board, 
Hancock Mutual Life, will retire 
June 30 terminating twenty-five years ot 


John 





service with the John Hancock. He 
joined the official staff of the company 
ce president and general solicitor in 
1923, was elected president in 1936 and 
hairman of the board in 1944. 
Before joining John Hancock, he was 


App-a-Week for 15 Years 


ARTHUR B. CARROLL 


June marks the fifteenth consecutive 
year of producing a minimum of one 
application a week for Arthur B. Carroll 
who during all those since he 
first entered life insurance has been 
connected with the Security General 
\gency Corp., Milwaukee, general 
agents for Continental Assurance. Mr. 
Carroll says it has all been fun to sell 
the business and to see the benefits 


1 


mature to his policyholders. 


years 





for many years counsel for large life 
insurance companies and public service 
corporations. He is widely known in 
public life, having served as a member 
of the Boston City Council, with the 
Massachusetts Legislature and_ the 
Massachusetts Senate. 

Born in Manchester, New Hampshire, 
a graduate of Dartmouth College 
and Boston University Law School. He 
is permanent president of his class at 
Dartmouth and is a past president of 
the Dartmouth Alumni Association. He 
is chairman of the Board of Trustees of 
Boston University and holds honorary 
degrees from Boston University and 
Syracuse University. 

President Paul F. Clark in announc- 
ing Mr. Cox’s retirement said, “No 
man has retired from our company with 
a finer record of service. During his 
tenure of office as president and chair- 
man of the board, the company has 
experienced its greatest growth and de- 
velopment. Known not only for his 
business acumen, but for his outstanding 
scholarship, association with him has 
been a joy and a decidedly unique ex- 
perience. He is an outstanding member 
of an illustrious family, being one of 
four brothers, all of whom have dis- 
tinguished themselves in public and _ pri- 
vate life. A rare personality, Mr. Cox 
brings to his retirement the riches of a 
scholarly mind and a lifetime of unusual 
experiences. Our wish for him is that 
he may enjoy many years of good health 
and happiness.” 


4 ° 
ne 15 


CHICAGO CLAIM MEN ELECT 
The following 1948-49 officers were re- 
Claim 
Merley, 
Federal Life; vice president—George M. 
Metropolitan 


cently elected by the Chicago 


Association: President—k. L. 


Kae, Life; secretary—A. 


Life & 
Gefinger, North 


Robert Appelquist, Bankers 


Casualty; treasurer—A. 
Serving on the ex- 
R. W. Abbot, 
Insurance Co.; E. A. Ruehr- 
Credit: Co; ahd! -F.. -R: 
Thomas, North American Life. 


American Accident. 
ecutive committee are 
Sterling 


danz, Retail 





PEACE TIME OPPORTUNITIES 


An Agency conscious company, with a rate book full of 
complete coverage including non-medical juvenile con- 
tracts from birth, provides a most satisfactory working 
agreement for available field men. Once a Scranton man 
always one — Ask any Scranton Life Field Man Why. 
GENERAL AGENCY TERRITORY AVAILABLE IN 
PENNSYLVANIA AND MARYLAND. 


SCRANTON LIFE INSURANCE 


SCRANTON, PA. 
ROBERT MERRIMAN, President 


CO. 











HEARD On The WAY 











Lowell Crocker Camps, son of Manuel 
Camps, Jr., general agent, John Han- 
cock, New York, graduated from Col- 
At the com- 
mencement exercises Mr. Camps was in- 
vited by Colgate President Dr. Everett 
N. Case to present the degree to his 
son. Mr. Camps, a trustee of the Uni- 


gate University last week. 


versity, was congratulated by Dr. Case, 
and a fine tribute was paid to his son 
by the University president. 

Lowell Crocker Camps, who entered 
the Army during the war as a private, 
is a veteran of many major battles. At 
from the 
service he was a second lieutenant, hav- 


the time of his separation 
ing been commissioned on the field dur- 
While at- 


prominent in 


ing the Battle of the Bulge. 
tending Colgate he was 
university activities. He was captain of 
the Varsity track team and president of 
the senior class. His plans for the fu- 
ture will be announced after his return 


from a trip to the West Coast. 


A. J. McAndless, 
National Life, received from A, J. Blond, 


president, Lincoln 


Chicago representative, a bronze profile 


of Abraham Lincoln which was. orig- 


inally selected by Theodore Roosevelt 
for reproduction on the Lincoln penny. 
The designer of this study was Victor 
David Brenner. 

The Lincoln one-cent piece was first 
1909 during the 100th 
versary of Lincoln’s birth. The plaque 
received by Mr. McAndless gains added 
significance through the fact that its 
design reproduced on the penny marked 
the first time an American statesman 
had ever been featured on a United 
States coin. This profile is a valuable 
addition to the company’s collection of 
medallions and plaques which now in- 
cludes more than 1,200 different pieces 
portraying Abraham Lincoln. 


minted in anni- 


By order of His Majesty King George 
VI, James R. Deans of The Prudential’s 
Group sales department has _ been 
awarded the Order of the British Em- 
pire (Military Division). The decora- 
tion, together with an accompanying 
“Honor and Grant of Dignity,” was 
presented at the British Consulate in 


Alumni 


Heads Wisconsin 





Phyfe 


CLIFFORD L. McMILLEN 


Clifford L. McMillen, general agent, 
Northwestern Mutual, 347 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York, was elected president 
of the University of Wisconsin Alumni 
Association at a large dinner meeting 
held at Columbia University Club last 
week. C. A. Bonham, Metropolitan Life, 
was elected a vice president, and Helen 
R. Ulrich, Equitable Life, was elected 
secretary-treasurer. H. L. Rowe, Chase 
National Bank, is another vice president. 

M. H. Aylesworth, former president of 
NBC and now in public relations work, 
was featured speaker at the dinner. 





New York by Sir Francis Evans, the 
Consul General, for meritorious service 
while on duty with the Royal Navy 
during World War II. 

Mr. Deans was serving as third officer 
in charge of a British mobile-opera- 
tional naval air base in the Pacific when 
he was placed in full command of the 
unit after the captain and executive 
officer became casualties. By reason of 
his “exceptional devotion to duty,” the 
unit functioned for over four months 
with outstanding success, despite the 
absence of its senior officers. In recog- 
nition of this, he was named in the 
King’s Royal Birthday Honors List to 
receive the award. 

Uncle Francis. 
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TERM 
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i> TEAR AND TERM TO AGE 65 
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Fraser Gets Historic Watch 


Peter M. Fraser and 
Mrs. Horace Bushnell Cheney 


Peter M. Fraser, president of Con- 
Mutual Life, was presented 
with an historic watch by Mrs. Horace 
Bushnell Cheney of Manchester, Conn. 
Mrs. Cheney is the grandniece of Dr. 
Guy R. Phelps, who founded Connecti- 
cut Mutual in 1846 and was its first sec- 
The watch 
“Presented 
Connecticut Mutual 
Insurance Co., to Guy R. Phelps, 
1862.” The company was then 
years old. A portrait of 


necticut 


retary and later president. 

has the following inscription, 
by the 
Life 


agents of 


secretary, 
only sixteen 
Dr. Phelps is shown above in the back- 
ground, 


Wilver Goes to aie 
For Provident Mutual 











JOHN T. WILVER 
John T. Wilver, supervisor of the 
Shoemaker agency, New York, for 


Provident Mutual, has been transferred 
to the Gillis agency in Newark as as- 
sistant to the general agent. He will be 
given a farewell luncheon by General 
Agent George P. Shoemaker and _ his 
associates on June 28. 

Mr. Wilver entered the life insurance 
business with another company in 1930. 
In 1941 he joined the Shoemaker agency 
as supervisor, but spent several years 
in the armed services. In addition to 
his supervisory duties he has attained a 
substantial personal production. 

Vice President Willard K. Wise and 
Assistant Manager of Agencies E. Roy 
Hofmann are expected to attend the 
luncheon. 


GREENVILLE ASS’N OFFICERS 

New officers of the Greenville (S. C.) 
Association of Life Underwriters are: 
G. F, Tucker, Life Co. of Georgia, presi- 
dent; Dewitt U. Tilley, Life and Acci- 
dent Co, of Tennessee, vice president; 
W. H. Gantt, Liberty Life, secretary; 
and Miss May Delle Barr, Liberty Life, 
treasurer. 





Life Insurance Owned 
At New Mid-Year High 


NEARING $200 BILLION MARK 
Payments to American Policyholders 
and Beneficiaries Sets Record in 


First Six Months 








Life insurance protection owned by 
U. S. families will set a record at mid- 
year and is expected to pass the $200,- 
000,000,000 mark before the end of the 
year, the Institute of Life Insurance re- 
ports in reviewing the activities of life 
insurance in the first half of 1948. 

Total life insurance owned in the 
United States on June 30 will exceed 
$196,000,000,000, the Institute estimates. 
This will be an increase of $8,000,000,000 
in the half year and will be $17,000,- 
000,000 more than the amount owned at 
the mid-point of last year. It is about 
$45,000,000,000 more than the total at 
V-J Day and nearly $75,000,000,000 more 
than was outstanding at the start of the 
recent war. 

Purchases of new life insurance by the 
families of this country in the first half 
of this year have maintained the all- 
time record of the past two years, the 
Institute reports. The estimated $10,- 
600,000,000 for the first six months repre- 
sents a negligible change from the pur- 
chase total in the first half of last year. 
Purchases currently are nearly twice 
those of pre-war 1941. Group life insur- 
ance again this year, as last year, showed 
the greatest rise; and purchases of new 





NEW ENGLAND COMPANY 


has opening for Queens County man 
as supervisor. Salary up to $300 per 
month depending upon experience. 
Write qualifications to: 
BOX 1800 
THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
41 Maiden Lane New York 7, N. Y. 











Group contracts are now running about 
three times the pre-war volume. 
Benefits Setting Record 

Payments to American policyholders 
and beneficiaries by their life insurance 
companies during the first six months 
of the year will be $1,600,000,000, the In- 
stitute estimates. This is at a rate 
which, if maintained for the balance of 
the year, will set an all-time record for 
benefit payments. 

With the growth of life insurance 
ownership, the policy reserves have in- 
creased to a new record total and con- 
sequently life insurance assets of all U. 
S. companies will be an estimated $53,- 
500,000,000 on June 30. This will be an 
increase of $2,000,000,000 in the first half 
of this year and nearly $4,000,000,000 
over the total at mid-year, 1947. 

There have been material ch: inges in 
the placement of these investments in 
recent years and these changes were 
equally apparent during the past half 
year. The life companies, in seeking to 
better the earnings’ position of their 
funds, have opened several new chan- 
nels of investment and shifted emphasis 
in many investment portfolios. 





fi. . Winning Campaign ae (Shea 





Visual Sales Aids Swing Prospects 
into General American Life Camp! 


Sales aids that tell and sell the prospect are the keynote of 


campaign strategy at General American Life . . 


. effective 


sales builders that answer the prospect's question .. . “What will 


it do for me?” Visual selling aids... 
Works... Who Pays the Bills. 


How to Plan...My Plan 
.to mention a few, provide 


powerful ammunition to our agents in the campaign of winning 


policyholders and - influencing prospects! Winning campaign 


literature is but one of the many phases of home office support 
that gives added meaning to the phrase . . . you're ALWAYS 


IN BUSINESS with 
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Appointed by Atlantic Life 
Atlantic Life of Richmond announces 


Dill as super- 


appointment of Harold F. 
and 


visor for Roanoke southwestern 





HAROLD F. DILL 


where he will estab- 
offices and train new 
been in life 
insurance in the 1933 with 
Continental Life 
in the Roanoke district and re- 
cently as manager at Columbia, S. C. 
Thaddeus T. Crump has joined the 


Virginia territory 
lish new 
representatives. He has 
field 
Life and 


branch 


since 
Shenandoah 
mostly 





THADDEUS 


T. CRUMP 


Atlantic Life as 


as assistant editor 


agency department of 
an assistant and also 
of Atlantic Currents, the company’s 
field publication. at Uni- 
versity of Richmond was interrupted by 


His education 


service in the army air forces and on 
return to college in 1946 he was made 
managing editor of the university weekly 
paper the “Collegian,” and was first 
president and an organizer of the Stu- 
dent Congress of Virginia Colleges and 
Universities. 
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American College of Life Underwriters 


A permanent home for the American 
College of Life Underwriters became 
a reality on June 16 when, after twenty- 
one years of increasingly successful op- 
eration, the college acquired its own 
headquarters building. In a broad sense 
this new home will be the first perma- 
nent national center of insurance edu- 
cation on the collegiate and professional 
addition to the: American 
College, it will also house the American 
Society of Chartered Life Underwriters, 
the S. S Huebner Foundation for Insur- 
ance Educ ation, and the American In- 
stitute for Propert and Liability Un- 
derwriters. 

The American College is engaged in 
the establishment of professional stand- 
ards for life insurance underwriting and 
the stimulation of insurance education 
in colleges wad universities. The Ameri- 
can Institute for Property and Liability 
Underwriters is engaged in the same 
type of activities with respect to property 
and casualty insurance. The American 
Society of Chartered Life U nderwriters 
is the national organization of those who 
have received the CLU designation. The 
S. S. Huebner Foundation for Insurance 
Educatio n, which was established by 
group action of a substantial number 
of life insurance companies, and which 
is presently being administered by the 
University of Pennsylvania, is engaged 


level since, in 








Joins New England Mutual 
Hallett, Jr., 


Lucius F. for over two 


years manager of the First Boston 
Corp.’s Washington, D. C. office, will 
become associated with New England 
Mutual’s investment department, effec- 


tive July 1. A graduate of the Pomfret 
School and of Princeton University in 
1931, he is a Navy veteran and held the 


rank of lieutenant commander at the 
time of his release after nearly four 
years’ service. Mr. Hallett has devoted 
his entire career to investment work. 





LOYALTY MONTH CAMPAIGN 

Thirteen general agencies of Berkshire 
Life exceeded their agency quotas rang- 
ing from 174% to 101%, with the Lowell 
M. Clucas Agency, Pittsfield, Mass., 
i i I annual Loyalty 
yn based on paid life in- 
‘he James B. O’Brien, Inc. 








N. Y., led in total 

j olume. Frank H. Mc- 
Chesney and Basil R. Weston, general 
agents at Rochester, N. Y., were cam- 


paign directors. 


wg A. TUCK PROMOTED 
John A. Tuck has been promoted to 
the rein of associate general counsel, 
unadian Life Insurance Officers Asso- 
ciation, Toronto. 
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in furthering preparation of college and 
university teachers of insurance through 
the granting of fellowships and scholar- 
and by other 
work of all these 
interrelated, 
effective coordination is possible 


ships for graduate study, 
Since the 
organizations in 


means. 
closely 
more 
by having them housed in one building. 
The new home of the American Col- 
lege is a very attractive building of brick 
and stucco construction in English style. 
It is located at 3942 Walnut Street, 
Philadlphia, Pennsylvania, on 
measuring 150 feet by 165 feet. The 
grounds both formal and in- 
and are attractively 
remodeling of the 
before the 
various organizations can occupy it,, but 
present expectations are that changes 
will be completed and the building in 
operation for its intended use prior to 
October 1. 

This property was located through the 
activities of a committee which included 
Joseph H. Reese, chairman; Sewell W. 
Hodge and Dr. John A. Stevenson. Its 
purchase was recommended at a special 
tea of | — executive committee on 
March 12 > board of trustees, under 
the thos of Julian S. Myrick, 
subsequently approved this recommend: 1- 
tion with a unanimous vote. 


grounds 


contain 
formal gardens 
landscaped. Some 


property will be necessary 


NAMED AGENCY ASSISTANT 

Life Insurance Co. of Ga. 
the appointment of G. S. Cutini, for- 
merly assistant regional insurance officer 
for Georgia of the Veterans Administra- 
tion, as agency assistant, Ordinary de- 
partment. 


announces 





Dineen Report 


(Continued from Page 1) 


insurance protection, and many of these 
may be placing on undue reliance of a 
form of insurance which they would 
find it difficult to maintain in times of 
unemployment. 
Experience in 1930's 

“Tt was the experience of the busi- 
ness during the depressions of the ’30’s 
that the loan values on Ordinary life 
policies were of great aid to many policy- 


holders as a financial resource which 
enabled them to keep their policies 
in force. The same cushion was not 


available on Group insurance. Under the 
requirement that the privilege of con- 
verting such policies to a permanent form 
must be exercised within thirty-one days 


after employment is terminated, many 
found that with the loss of their jobs, 
they were in no position financially to 


increase their life insurance expenditures 
from, say, seven or eight dollars a year 
per thousand, to thirty-forty dollars a 
year or more, depending upon the age 
of the policyholder at the time. Their 
sole alternative was to let the insurance 
lapse. : 

“Unfortunate as this situation was in 
the past, it would be much worse in the 
future if we were faced with another 
of the periodic downswings in our busi- 
ness cycle which history leads us to 
expect. Today there is approximately 
$33 billions of Group life insurance in 
force, against about $9 billions in 1933, 
and the number of “people whose life 
insurance protection would be affected 
by the loss of their jobs would be 
many times the number so affected in 
the last depression. The Department has 
a natural concern over any prospective 
situation in which, foreseeably, many 
citizens of this state could find a major 
part of their life insurance protection 
in jeopardy through no fault of their 
own. The problem deserves, and will 
receive, seri study by this Depart- 
ment. 

“The responsibility which the Depart- 
ment feels in this matter should be 
shared by the insurance industry and 
employers generally and we invite their 
consideration of the subject. The pro- 
ducers will also recognize a responsibility 
to their clients to see that, to the ex- 
tent possible, the interests of their 
policyholders are protected in a period 
of emergency. 

Labor Union Factor 

“In this connection it should be re- 
membered that a new factor has been 
injected into this problem. Many of 
the certificateholders are now organized 
and represented to a much greater extent 
than Cesttclore as a result of the in- 
crease in unionization. There: are 15 
million labor union members in_ this 
country today against less than 3 mil- 
lion in 1933. Furthermore, the holding 
by trial examiners for the National La- 
bor Relations Board that Group life 
insurance is a proper subject for bar- 
gaining between labor and management 


ous 
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Wanted: Group Annuity Specialist 


A leading group-writing company (in business more 
than fifty years) seeks an actuary qualified to direct 
the design and sale of retirement plans. 
excellent opportunity. Salary open. 


Our staff knows of this advertisement. 


Address Box 1801 
THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 


This is an 
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gives the certificateholders through their 
representatives a legal status which they 
did not heretofore enjoy. Whether the 
courts will sustain such holdings remains 
to be seen, but in any event it seems 
obvious that voluntary negotiations on 
the subject of Group life insurance are 
here to stay. Bargaining is not confined 
solely to whether there shall be Group 
life insurance, or as to what the policy 
limits shall be, but also includes the 
negotiations as to the terms of the con- 
tract itself, provided, of course, that the 
results sought are not inconsistent with 
law, contrary to sound principles of 
insurance, or otherwise detrimental to 
the interests of the public as a whole. 


“The writing of Group life insurance 
is now a community venture, one in 
which the insurer, the employer, the em- 
ployes, whether organized or not, and 
government all participate. By ‘gov- 
ernment’ we mean not only the appro- 
priate state insurance supervisory official, 
but also federal and state agencies 
charged with the responsibility of deal- 
ing with labor relations. 

“Here in the Department we feel that 
there is an obligation imposed upon all 
of the participants to determine whether 
or not the present thirty-one-day privi- 
lege of conversion to permanent insur- 
ance is an adequate answer to those 
faced with the loss of their life insur- 
ance because of unemployment during 
times of financial adversity. What may 
be an adequate answer in good times 


may prove to be wholly inz udequate in 
bad times. Life insurance, if it is to 
fulfill its role, must be prepared to 
cope with both extremes. In the last 


depression when substantial numbers of 
lay-offs occurred, Group companies and 
employers adopted a number of expedi- 
ents, some of which were not provided 
by the contracts. These included pay- 
ment of the entire premium by the em- 
ployes where the employer could not 
continue his contributions. In other in- 
stances the lay-offs were termed ‘tempo- 
rary’ and insurance was continued by 
employer contributions. There is a tend- 
ency in modern Group policies to extend 
the period of coverage during lay-offs, 
the employer’s action, however, being 
influenced by the length of the employe’ s 
service. In some of the Group policies 
being issued currently, benefits have 
been reduced in order to utilize the extra 
funds thus made available to continue 
the insurance for a fairly substantial 
period of time in the event of a lay- 
off. All of these devices, and others 
which could be enumerated are evidence 
of the need for something more than 
the standard conversion feature. None 
of us should be deterred from consider- 
ing further solutions simply because they 
may involve a departure from traditional 
thinking or established methods of op- 
eration. We ought to come to grips 
with the problem now, when it can be 
considered objectively, rather than when 
we are confronted with an emergency. 


Solutions thrust upon us in times of 
emergency frequently are less desirable 
than those which could have been de- 


vised had the matter been given consid- 
eration earlier and under propitious cir- 
cumstances.” 


CASHIERS’ TRAINING COURSE 

The fourth agency cashiers’ training 
course in New England Mutual Life’s 
post-war educational program was held 
at the home office in Boston under the 
chairmanship of G. E. Perino, company 
Thirteen cashiers participated 
in the six-day course, which advanced 
new techniques in serving both the 
policyholder and the agent. 


auditor. 








PRUDENTIAL REPORTS GAINS 

The Prudential’s Ordinary agencies 
produced a record total of $73,532,945 
new Ordinary business—prepaid or ex- 
amined—during the annual observance 
of “Anniversary Month” from May 3 
through June 4. This represented an 
increase of almost 10% over the previ- 
ous record established in 1947, 
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Equitable of Iowa Leaders Convention 


Leading producers and general agents 
Equitable Life of Iowa, members 
their families, and home office hosts, 

itended _the thirty-sixth Pro- 

luction Clubs Convention of the com- 
pany in Atlantic City this week. Ses- 
sions began Monday morning, June 21, 
nd continued through Friday, June 25. 
it is one of the largest conventions in 
of the Equitable Life of 


annual 


le history 
lowa. 
Ry. B. 
who presided at the opening session of 
the Production Clubs and at the 
ention banquet, is the officer in charge. 
ihe convention theme was “Individual 
and the various aspects of 
that subject were thoroughly 


Fuller, agency vice president, 


con- 


Progress” 
explored 
luring the progress of the convention 
hy an unusually large number of field 
associates and home office officials of 
the company. 

\ review of production attainments 
of the field during the first five months 
of 1948 and throughout 1947 was one of 
the highlights of the address of F. W. 
Hubbell, president of Equitable Life 
of lowa, at the convention banquet 
Wednesday night. Mr. Hubbell revealed 
that the total paid production for the 
first five months of 1948 totaled more 
than $48,000,000. He also congratulated 
the field associates upon the substantial 
gains life insurance in force had 

ichieved. The life insurance in force 
increase for the first five months of the 
year was more than $29,000,000, he re- 
ported, bringing the total in force fig- 
ure to more than $940,000,000. The Equi- 
table Life of Iowa, he said, now has 
assets in excess of $355,000,000. 

The Production Clubs of the Equi- 
table of Iowa consist of the President’s 
Club, which is the senior production 
club; the Agency Club, which is the 
junior production club, and the Or- 
ganization Club, membership in which 
is restricted to general agents. The 
President's Club met Monday and 
Tuesday. The joint sessions of all three 
clubs started Wednesday and these joint 
continued through Thursday. 
Friday has been set aside for exclusive 
interests and activities of the Organi- 


zation Club. 
Some of the 


sessions 


Leaders 


The attainments of leading producers 
were accorded special recognition as a 
feature of the Wednesday business ses- 
sion as well as of the Production Clubs 
banquet which took place Wednesday 
night. P. C. Irwin, actuarial vice presi- 
dent, distributed additional renewal 
awe ards to 200 agents in recognition of 
the attainment of high conservation 
ratios during 1947 on business originat- 
ing in 1946. He also presented conserva- 
tion awards to the four following gen- 
eral agents whose agencies’ 1947 re- 
newals of 1946 new business were the 
highest in the company: J. B. Moor- 
man, Cincinnati agency; H. R. Breaken- 
ridge, Oakland agency; H. D. Goddin, 
Ir, Richmond agency, and P. M. 
Scherer, CLU, Gary agency. 

Mr. Fuller introduced and presented 
insignia of office to the agents and gen- 
eral agents whose 1947 records had 
earned them officerships in the various 
clubs as follows: President’s Club, R. H. 
Sheldon, Los Angeles agency, president; 
C. P. Spahn, Chicago, Griffin, Ingram & 
Pfaff agency, vice president; J. M. Ut- 
ter, Seattle agency, secretary. Agency 
Club, D. S. Gibson, Cedar Rapids 
agency, president; Ray Wernimont, 
Cedar Rapids agency, vice president; 
C. E. Schultz, Sioux Falls agency, sec- 
retary. Organization Club, H. A. Hedges, 
Kansas City agency, president; Vv. W. 
Wiedemann, San Francisco agency, vice 
president. 

Two veteran company representatives 
were signally recognized at the banquet 
Wednesday night. Vincent G. Ruthe- 


meyer, Cincinnati agency, representative 
since 1925, was presented as the 1948 
member of the Hall of Honor, the high- 
est recognition attainable by an Equi- 
table of Iowa field representative. F. W. 
Osmundson, general agent, Mason City, 
was presented as the winner of the 
1948 Master Agency Builder award, the 
highest recognition attainable by an 
Equitable of Iowa general agent. Addi- 
tionally, individual recognition was ac- 
corded to a large group of veteran 
members of the Equiowa One-a-Week 
Club, each of whom has attained note- 
worthy major anniversaries in their 





E. FULLER 


club careers since the 1947 convention. 

The ob sonar Club business sessions 
of Monday and Tuesday were presided 
over by the officers of that club. The 
program featured addresses by A. B. 
Abrams, Harrisburg agency; H. R. 
Fleck, Albany agency, and J. E. Grant, 
Seattle agency. In addition, three panel 





F. W. OSMUNDSON 


discussions were presented. A panel on 
“Prestige Building’ was presented by 
W. B. Strief, CLU, Des Moines; C. W. 
Chamberlain, Los Angeles; W. F. Alex- 
ander, Nashville, and A. M. Boex, Cin- 


cinnati. Another panel on “Key Man 
Insurance” was presented by C. P. 
Spahn, Chicago, Griffin, Ingram & Pfaff 


agency; . Ferguson, Indianapolis; 
H. L. Harvey, CLU, Detroit, and G. C 
Krueger, Chicago, Nelson agency. The 


third panel on “The 1948 Tax Law” was 





F. W.. HUBBELL 
presented by J. M. Utter, G. R. Fors- 
berg, A. F. Kehle and O. L. Johnson, 


all of the Seattle agency. An exposition 
on “Principles of Estate Analysis” was 
conducted Tuesday afternoon by Heman 
T. Powers. 

The joint Production Clubs business 
sessions of Wednesday and Thursday 
featured addresses by A. Callahan, 
San Francisco; J. O. Cummins, Daven- 
port; R. O. Claypoole, Philadelphia; N. 
T. Reilly, Los Angeles; R. E. Johnston, 
Peoria, and F. W. Hubbell, president 
of the company. The Production Clubs 
convention program also featured a 
playlet “So You Won’t Buy, Eh?” by 
G. L. Maltby and F. H. Manning of the 
Kansas City agency, and a panel by the 
Seattle agency on “Answering Objec- 
tions.” 

Organization Club addresses sched- 
uled for the Friday business sessions 
for general agents were by Mr. Fuller, 


Mr. Irwin, E. Cooper, assistant 
agency vice president; R. C. McCankie, 
vice president and actuary; W. D. Mac- 
Kinnon, actuary, and Dr. R. R. Sim- 


mons, medical director. 
The annual Equiowa golf tournament 





G. RUTHEMEYER 


for men was conducted Wednesday 
afternoon at the Atlantic City Country 
Club. 


BUFFALO CLU OFFICERS 


David B. Adler, general agent, Massa- 
chusetts Mutual, Buffalo, is the new 
president of the Buffalo CLU Chapter, 
succeeding Clayton T. Knox. Other offi- 
cers are H. Wainwright Swain, vice 
president, and James M. Cooke, secre- 
tary-treasurer,. 


Krueger & Davidson Holds 


Fourth Anniversary Party 
Krueger & Davidson, New York City 
general agents for Northwestern Mu- 
tual, held its fourth anniversary party 
recently at Cavanaugh’s Restaurant. The 


afternoon was devoted to a_ business 
meeting, speakers being William B. 
Minehan, executive assistant at the 


home office and Eugene M. Thore, gen- 
eral counsel of the Life Insurance As- 
sociation of America. Mr. Minehan 
spoke on advanced underwriting sub- 
jects including the sales possibilities of 
the 1948 Revenue Act. Mr. Thore dis 
cussed certain phases of the Revenue 
Act and other legislation recently passed 
and currently pending which is of in- 
terest to life insurance. 

In celebration of a successful company 
fiscal year, which ended May 31, the 
evening was devoted to cocktails and a 
beef-steak party. 





Canadian Securities Held 
By Life Firms Up in 1948 
Foreign security holdings of the U. 
S. life insurance companies rose $20,- 
000,000 in the first quarter of this year 
to an aggregate of $1,744,000,000, the In- 

stitute of Life Insurance reports. 
Canadian government and provincial 


and local bonds accounted for the 
greater part of these foreign security 
holdings, the $1,318,000,000 of such se- 


curities held on March 31 representing 
75% of the aggregate and showing an 
increase of $40,000,000 in the quarter. 
Holdings of other countries’ government 
and provincial bonds were only $19,000,- 
000 on March 31. 

Foreign business and industrial securi- 
ties held by the life commas at the 
end of the first quarter of 1948 were 
$407,000,000, down $23,000,00 in the first 
three months of the year. More than 
half of these were public utility bonds, 
nearly one-third were industrial bonds 
and the balance were railroad bonds plus 
$2,000,000 in preferred and common 
stocks. 


Dascit Underwriters, Inc. 


Occupies New Office Space 

United States Life announces the re- 
moval of Dascit Underwriters, Inc., gen- 
eral agents, to new and more spacious 
quarters at 75 Fulton Street, New York. 
Dascit bhewer yr a age leading domes- 
tic agency of U.S. Life, has been associ- 
ated with it for th e past eighteen years. 
This association dates back to 1930 when 
Emanuel Dash, as head of the agency, 
became affiliated with United States Life 
and the merged Brooklyn National Life 
Insurance Co. 


York Corp. Mortgage 

York Corp., manufacturer of refrig- 
eration and air conditioning equipment, 
has sold $2,750,000 of 334% first mort- 
gage sinking fund bonds, due in 1963, 
to a group of eight life insurance com- 
panies, it was announced by Stewart E. 
Lauer, president. The largest purchaser 
was New York Life which took $1,400,- 
000 of the issue. The sale was negoti- 
ated through Union Securities Corp. and 
Stone & Webster Securities Corp. In 
addition to New York Life, the purchas- 
ing companies were Aetna, Connecticut 
Mutual, and five Canadian companies, 
Sun Life, Manufacturers Life, Confed- 
eration Life, North American Life and 
Crown Life. 


MILLION DOLLAR QUALIFIER 

William T. Earls, Cincinnati general 
agent of Connecticut Mutual, has been 
notified that he has qualified for the 
1948 Million Dollar Round Table. Mr. 
Earls has been a member of the Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table since 1939, ex- 
cepting those years of 1943 to 1945, 
when he served as an officer in the 
Navy. 
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BERNARD E. GOTTA, JR. 


Lincoln National Life has appointed 
3ernard E. Gotta, Jr. and George T. 
Glacken as regional Group managers at 
San Antonio and Columbus respectively. 
Mr. Gotta will work with the company’s 
field forces throughout Texas, Okla- 
homa, New Mexico and Arizona. He is 





GEORGE T. GLACKEN 


a graduate of Notre Dame and had three 


war service in the Navy. 
Glacken is a graduate of Miami 
University, Ohio, and had four years’ 
service in the Navy. During the past 
year both have had comprehensive train- 
ing at the home office. 


years’ 
Mr. 


Discuss Investments Before British Actuaries 
(Continued from Page 3) 


These have in large measure accounted 
for the sharp increase during 1946 of 
life company holdings of industrial debt. 
The demand for such new capital is par- 
ticularly evident on the part of medium- 
sized manufacturing and mercantile com- 
panies, which are either expansion- 
minded or have a present need for more 


working capital. Loans to such com- 
panies must be carefully selected, but 
they are currently in considerably more 


plentiful supply than in recent years. 

“The most important increase in life 
insurance investment media over the 
next few years is likely to be in the 
urban mortgage field. The large unful- 
filled demand for housing, as well as the 
construction of business property, seems 
likely to result in a very marked ex- 
pe ansion in urban mortgage debt extend- 
ing over a period of several years. Of 
this increase the life companies plan to 
obtain a reasonable share, and it seems 
entirely likely that for several years 
ahead a substantial proportion of their 
net increase in assets will be absorbed 
by their mortgage portfolios.” 

The authors of the paper then dis- 
cussed the situation in the housing field, 
describing some of the large projects. 
They also said that in the commercial 
real estate field the most common type 
of investment is store properties. 


Equity Investments 

The subject of equities as life com- 
pany investments was discussed by 
Messrs. McAndless and McDiarmid. 
“Another potential investment field in 
which interest has been stimulated by 
the apparent insufficiency of traditional 
forms is that of stocks, both preferred 
and common. Continuing, they said: 

“The propriety of such investments 


for life insurance companies has long 
been a subject of controversy in Amer- 


ica, and this is reflected in the state 
laws governing such investments, The 
law of New York, the most important 
life insurance state, the pattern of 


which in relation to this matter was es- 
tablished following the Armstrong In- 
vestigation, still does not permit any 
investment in common stocks and per- 
mits preferred stocks only up to 2% of 
assets. 

“At the other extreme, the adjacent 
state of New Jersey allows investment in 
any dividend-paying stock with no legal 
limit on the proportion of assets which 
may be so invested. Connecticut per- 
mits investment in preferred stocks or 
common stocks other than those of min- 
ing companies. Massachusetts permits 
investment in stocks within the limit of 
one-fourth of a company’s reserves and 
its capital and surplus. Pennsylvania, 
by a recent change in the law, permits 
a company to invest up to the amount 
of its surplus in stocks, including com- 
mon stocks. Iowa permits investment 
only in preferred or guaranteed stocks 
up to 10% of reserves. Wisconsin per- 
mits stock investments under a provision 
by which 10% of assets may be placed 
in types of investments not otherwise 
authorized, this also being the clause of 
the law which permits real estate invest- 
ments in that state. The laws of a con- 
siderable number of states tend to en- 
force diversification in individual stock 
investments. The present trend of state 
legislation is to permit greater freedom 
and scope in this investment field. 


Stock Investment Arguments 
“The arguments in favor of stock in- 
vestment for United States life insur- 
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ence compenics may be briefly sum- 
marized as follows. American industry 
by and large has shown a definite desire 
to avoid debt as a means of raising capi- 
tol. A study made in 194) revealed that 
of 343 leading manufacturing corpora- 
tions in twenty-four important indus- 
tries, only 102 had any funded debt; and 
this debt was heavily concentrated in 
four industries—oil, steel, rubber and 
meat-packing. Companies in other im- 
portant industries, such as_ chemical, 
automobile, electrical equipment manu- 
facturing and food processing, were al- 
most entirely free from debt. There- 
fore to obtain an investment in some 
highly desirable fields, a life company 
would almost be forced to buy stocks. 

“In so far as preferred stocks are 
concerned, many of these which are 
issued by strong companies have some 
of the more important characteristics of 
high grade bonds. Often they represent 
a senior claim on large and consistent 
earning power, with little or no debt 
ahead, and strong balance sheet protec- 
tion. Many such industrial preferred 
stocks have sinking funds. Since the 
close of the second world war a large 
number of strong corporations, which 
cout have raised debt capital on ex- 
tremely favorable terms, have taken the 
preferred stock route instead, even 
though this entails very substantial ad- 
ditional cost. 


Social Point of View 

“Viewed from a broad social point of 
view, it has been argued that with the 
flow of an increasing proportion of the 
nation’s savings into financial institu- 
tions, there may be a tendency to im- 
pede the flow of these savings into pro- 
: wren channels if they are forced to 
seek investment exclusively in the form 
of debt. 

“The practical argument 
against life company investment in 
stocks in America has its base in ac- 
counting practices. In the United States 
at the present time stocks, unlike ade- 


strongest 





quately secured bonds and mortgages, 
must be carried in life insurance com- 
pany statements at market values. On 
the other hand, reserve liabilities are 
rigidly and inflexibly defined and _ sur- 
plus funds are a small proportion of 
total assets, usually less than 10% of 
these. Except in unimportant excep- 
tional instances, the New York Insur- 


ance Law specific ally limits the surplus 
funds of life companies under its juris- 
diction to 10% of their policy liabilities. 
Under such circumstances fluctuations in 
the market value of stocks owned will 
be directly reflected in the surplus of 
the company, and this might prove em- 
barrassing if the downward fluctuation 
were large. For this reason, probably 
more than for any other, stocks have 
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generally been held to a small propor- 
tion of total assets even in states which 
have laws freely permitting such invest 
ments. A company with materially move 
than 5% of its assets in stocks of all 
kinds is exceptional at this time, and 
for the business as a whole less than 
2% of assets is currently invested in 
stocks. 

“An attempt has been made by the 
life insurance companies to put into use 
a valuation formula to apply at least 
to better quality preferred stocks to 
smooth fluctuations in the ‘carrying 
value’ of these. This formula was so 
devised as to keep the carrying values 
of the stocks moving continually in the 
direction of market values but to elim- 


inate extreme fluctuations in a_ single 
vear. While such a formula seemed to 
be generally satisfactory to the life 


companies, it has not yet been accepted 


by the supervising authorities of the 
states. 
“A more theoretical argument, dating 


from the time of the Armstrong investi- 
gation, is that through the purchase of 
stocks life companies may obtain con- 
trol of business enterprises; and that 
this is socially undesirable. And there 
is also the classic argument that life 
company funds, being trust funds, should 
only be invested in senior obligations 
which have a prior claim on earning 
power and assets. This argument loses 
some of its practical base as life insur- 
ance and other institutional savings be- 
come an increasingly large part of total 
savings. There may come a time, if it 
has not already arrived, when there is 
not sufficient investment cream to go 
around and even the life companies, in 
the interest of a healthy economy, may 
have to take a share of the skim milk. 
Also with these companies now supply- 
ing all of the capital, including equity 
capital for housing developments, the 
argument that they should confine their 
investments entirely to the most senior 
securities seems to have been over- 
taken by events. 

“If the trend continues toward con- 
centration of savings in financial insti- 
tutions, of which the life companies are 
the most important, then these compa- 
nies may have to become more equity- 
minded, and the supervisory authorities 
may find it incumbent to permit valu- 
ation of stocks on a basis which will 
make larger holdings of these a less 
hazardous matter.” 
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Congress Clarifies 
Estate Tax Status 


PASS JOINT RESOLUTION 429 





Important Change in 1948 Revenue Act 
Put Through by Reed and 
Millikin 

In a joint statement by American Life 
Convention, Life Insurance Association 
of America, and National Association of 
Life Underwriters, explanation is made 
of last minute changes in the Revenue 
Act affecting life insurance. In the pas- 
sage of the Revenue Act of 1948 it was 
the intention of Congress to give the 
same benefits to life insurance: settle- 
ments regarding the estate tax marital 
deduction as were granted to property 


in trust. But the language used left 
doubt as to whether this was accom- 
plished. Clarification and extension of 


the 1948 Revenue Act estate tax provi- 
sions applicable to life insurance settle- 
ments were included in House Joint 
Resolution 429 which was passed with- 
out objection by the House on June 17 
and by the Senate on June 18. Approval 
by President Truman is expected. 

The Resolution amends Section 812(e) 
(1)(G) of the Internal Revenue Code so 
as (1) to extend its application specifi- 
cally to endowment and annuity con- 
tracts, as well as life insurance con- 
tracts (2) to grant the marital deduction 
to proceeds under an insurance contract 
on the life of another where such con- 
tract is owned by the decedent and 
(3) to authorize the deduction where 
proceeds are left at interest. The grant- 
ing of the marital deduction under any 
one of these conditions is subject to in- 
clusion in the settlement arrangement of 
the following provisions: 

The instalment or interest payments 
must commence not later than thirteen 
months after the decedent‘s death, and 
must be payable annually or at more 
frequent intervals. The amounts pay- 
able during the life of, for example, a 
widow, must be payable only to her. 
She must have the power to appoint all 
amounts either to herself or to her es- 
tate. The right to appoint to herselt 
was not included in the original Act, but 
was provided for in the Joint Resolution 
so as to permit the marital deduction in 
the common case of right of withdrawal. 

As a result of the joint representations 
of the American Life Convention, the 
Life Insurance Association of America, 
and the National Association of Life 
Underwriters on behalf of policyholders, 
the Ways and Means Committee had in- 
serted into H. R. 6712, the Revenue 
Revision Act of 1948, a corrective amend- 
ment. However, on Monday, June 14, 
due to the legislative log jam, it became 
quite doubtful whether H. R. 6712 would 
pass the House. Consequently, due to 
the importance of the correction to 
policyholders and _ their beneficiaries, 
Congressman Daniel A. Reed of New 
York introduced H. J. Res. 429 on the 
following day. It was favorably re- 
ported by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee and passed the House on June 
17. Chairman Eugene D. Millikin of 
Colorado promptly called a special meet- 
ing of the Senate Finance Committee to 
consider the Joint Resolution. After 
that committee’s favorable report, it 
passed the Senate on June 18. 

Millions of policyholders will undoubt- 
edly be grateful to Congressman Reed 
and Senator Millikin for their interest 
in this matter. Their action resulted in 
the recognition and establishment of the 
equitable rights of policyholders and 
their beneficiaries and the consequent 
clarification of the 1948 Revenue Act. 





L. A. QUARTER MILLION TABLE 

Los Angeles Quarter Million Dollar 
Round Table, at its recent meeting, 
elected the following officers: Edward 
Neisser, Massachusetts Mutual, presi 
dent; Sydney J. Kittredge, vice presi- 
dent; Port Arthur, New England Mu- 
tual, secretary; Richard L. Van Cleve, 
CLU, Massachusetts Mutual, treasurer. 


Life Policy Death Benefit 
Payments Top Half Billion 


Life insurance death benefit payments 
in the first four months of this year 
topped a half billion dollars, up 10% 


from similar payments in the corre- 
sponding period of last year, the Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance reports. Total 


payments to American policyholders and 
beneficiaries were $1,108,899,000 in the 
four months, 8% more than in the first 
four months of 1947, 

“The death benefit payments were 
$43,715,000 more than in the four months 
of last year,” the Institute said, “in 
spite of a death rate among policyhold- 
ers at or near the record low level. 
Thus, the death benefit rise is a clear 
reflection of the greater volume of in- 
surance owned. The four-month pay- 
ments this year were $122,000,000 greater 


NIAGARA FALLS ASS’N ELECTS 

Stanley C. Collins, president-elect of 
the New York State Association of Life 
Underwriters, inducted newly-elected 
1948 officers of the Life Underwriters 
Association of Niagara Falls at its June 
meeting. At the same meeting, seventeen 
Niagara Falls members. of the associa- 
tion were presented with 1948 National 
Quality Award certificates by Assembly- 
man Ernest Curto. 

Inducted as president of the associa- 
tion was Ralph A. Dutton. Other offi- 
cers inducted were: Samuel C.. LaBar- 
ber, vice president; Alvin E. Katz, sec- 
retary; Fred C. Snowdon, treasurer. 





than in the corresponding period five 
years ago.” 

The Institute also reports an increas- 
ing call for policy cash surrender values 
by policyholders during the first four 
months. In April they were up nearly 
one-fourth over April last year. 








Can Connecticut General’s “extra man’ 
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actually help your organization to more profitable operation? 
More and more brokers are telling us that the answer is “yes.” 


For example, you might have a business insurance case 


involving a stock purchase plan. 


If one principal could not 


qualify for standard coverage, thus upsetting the premium 


schedule, the only way to salvage the entire sale might be low 


cost term insurance—substandard. 


The “extra man” can solve such a problem through 


Connecticut General’s underwriting program which allows sub- 
standard term up to 200% mortality rating, up to substantial 


limits, and at recently reduced substandard rates. 


Next time you run into a case of this kind, contact 


Connecticut General. 
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Ecker Gets LL.D. Degree 





An honorary Doctorate of Laws was 
conferred Frederick H. Ecker, 
left, chairman of the board of Metro- 
politan Life, at Hamilton College’s 138th 
Commencement at Clinton, N. Y., June 
13. At right is Clancy D. Connell, New 
York, former 
president of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters. Mr. Connell is gen- 


New York 


upon 


Hamilton trustee and 


eral agent in for Provident 


Mutual. 


St. Louis General Agent 





DOUGLAS O. BROOKS 


Mutual Life, Philadel 
the appointment of 


Provident 





announces 
O. Brooks as general agent in St. Louis 
Mr. Brooks is a native of St. Louis and 
a graduate of the City College of Law 
Durit 


the office of the 


he entered 






and Finance. 
hief of ordnance in 
Detroit, and later joined the Benscoter 
Agency of Provident Mutual there as 
a special agent. The following year 
was appointed supervisor in Detroit. 





LOAN FROM NEW YORK LIFE 

Federated Department Stores, Inc. has 
borrowed $15,000,000 from the New York 
Life on a 20-year sinking 
June 15, 1968. angements for the 
loan were made thr 1 Lehman Broth- 
ers and A. G. Becker & Co. The pro- 
ceeds are to be added to the general 
funds of the corporation and will put 
it in a position to take advantage of 
opportunities, arise, to acquire 
additional stores. 


MINN. ASS’N NAMES OFFICERS 

Leon V. Asbury, Aetna Life, St. Paul, 
is the new president of the Minnesota 
State Association of Life Underwriters, 
succeeding Orris Johnson, The Pruden- 
tial, Mankato, who becomes chairman of 
the board of directors. Other officers 
are Donald L. Barnes, Duluth, vice 
president; Joseph Engel, Equitable So- 
ciety, Rochester, secretary; Ellis Sher- 
man, Northwestern National treasurer. 


fund note due 
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Bob Hannegan in Firm 
To Operate Country-wide 


FRED BRANDWEIN HEADS GROUP 





Sid Salomon, Jr. Third Member of Com- 
pany; Offices Here at 22 East 
Fortieth Street, New York 


By Davin F. BARRETT 


St. Louis—Announcement has_ been 
made here of the formation of Brand- 
wein, Hannegan and Sid Salomon, Jr., 
underwriters and con- 
sultants with offices in Suite 1814, 22 
East Fortieth Street, New York 16, 
N. Y. It was stated that this agency 
has been formed in the interests of the 
many the forming the 
agency, and that its contracts with lead- 


Inc., insurance 


clients of men 
ing life insurance companies will enable 
them to place insurance with the com- 
pany best suited to the individual client’s 
needs. The agency endeavor to 
specialize in all forms of life insurance, 


will 


including business, personal, pension and 
profit sharing trusts, and Group life in- 
surance. 

Frederick Brandwein, one of the key 
men in the new agency, entered the in- 
1922, immediately 


surance business in 


his graduation from Fordham 


w School, and has been a 


following 
University La 
prominent general agent for the Provi- 
dent Mutual Life. He is recognized as 
an authority on business insurance, 1n- 
surance trusts, pension plans and in the 
field of estate analysis. 

R. Joyce Portnoy who also will be 
associated with the agency has been for 
many years working in St. Louis in life 
insurance. He has been an outstanding 
producer nationally for Massachusetts 


Mutual Life. He is one of the officers 
of the Portnoy-Salomon & Co., St. 
Louis. He is to handle the Mid—Western 


business for Brandwein, Hannegan and 
Sid Salomon, Jr., Inc. 

Robert E. Hannegan presently is the 
resident and general manager of the 
St. Louis Cardinals of the National 
League which controls one of the finest 
systems of interrelated baseball clubs in 
the United States, having an affiliated 
or subsidiary team in most of the promi- 
nent minor leagues of the country. A 
lawyer by profession he first attracted 
national attention as Collector of In- 
ternal Revenue for the First District of 
Missouri, St. Louis. He was called to 
Washington, D. C., first to become Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, and sub- 
sequently was Postmaster General. 
Politically he had served the Democratic 
Party as chairman of the St. Louis 
Democrat Central Committee, as Na 
tional Committeeman for Missouri and 
nationally as chairman of the National 
Democratic Committee. In his college 
days he was a star football player for 
St. Louis University, which gave the 
country its national collegiate basket- 
ball champions the past season. 

Bob Hannegan as he is best known to 
thousands of friends throughout the 
ountry will continue to devote his ma- 
jor attention to the St. Louis Cardinals 
organization, of which he is the principal 
owner, but he will be available to 
Brandwein, Hannegan and Sid Salomon, 
Tr., Inc., at all times for advice on mat- 
ters pertaining to business insurance and 
corporation matters as they relate to 
the life insurance business. 

Sid Salomon, Jr., has for some years 
been one of the outstanding personal 
producers of life insurance in the Middle 
West. He started his life insurance ca- 
reer at 19 with Equitable Society and a 
few years later qualified for membership 
in the Million Dollar Round Table. He 
qualified every year since, being 
both a life member and qualifying 
member : 

Mr. Salomon is well 
amateur golfer He 


has 


known as an 


was for a while 


associated with Mr. Hanneyan in Wash 


Hoey & Ellison Agents 
Attend 1948 Convention 


Sixteen agents of the Hoey & Elli- 
son Life Agency, Inc., general agents 
for Equitable Life of Iowa, attended that 
company’s 1948 convention, which was 
held this week in Atlantic City. Many 
of the agents were accompanied by their 
wives. 

Edwin J. Phelps is 
manager of the agency. 


president and 


PLANS 60TH CONVENTION 
The sixtieth anniversary convention of 
the railroad department of Pacific Mu- 
tual Life will be held June 28-30 at Los 
Angeles. 





ington, D. C., as his chief assistant in 
the Post Office Department. Presently 
he is associated with Mr. Hannegan and 
Fred M. Saigh, Jr., in the ownership of 
the St. Louis Cardinals, and in real es- 


tate holdings here and in Chicago. Mr. 
Salomon and family now reside in 
Scarsdale, New York. The Salomon 


family, Sid’s father and uncle, had for 
many years been prominent executives 
for large department stores. The uncle 
is now associated with the May De- 
partment Stores as one of its chief ex- 
ecutives. 


PLANNED SERVICE for brokers 
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Re SHIR E 
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of Pittsfield, 


17 East 42nd St., N. Y. 17 


Form Forman-Holden Agcy. 
Appointment of Kenneth H. Holden 
as a general agent of Lincoln National 
Life to be associated with General 
Agent C. L. Forman in the Long Beach, 
Cal., agency been announced by 
Cecil F. Cross, vice president and man- 
ager of The agency will be 
known as the Forman-Holden agency 
and will continue to be located at 803- 
806 Ocean Center Building in Long 
Beach with territory 
Angeles County. 


has 


agencies. 


comprising Los 


C. Monroe Collins, special agent for 
Prudential in Tampa, has been elected 
president of the Tampa Association of 
Life Underwriters, succeeding John 
Hammer. 








“It's government surplus. It's swell for making rainy day calls!” 


Bankerslifemen Are Equipped 
for All Situations 


It’s true that we try to see that Bankers/ifemen are equipped 
to meet al situations, but we haven’t yet had a request for 


a diver’s suit. 


From their earliest days in their agency offices, 
Bankerslifemen are started on a course of training which 
combines classrom and textbook work with actual supervised 
field selling experience. In addition to equipping them to 
meet all situations by this training, we equip them ‘with 
proved advertising and sales promotion aids that accomplish 
their specific jobs particularly well. 


This ability to meet all sorts of sales situations with 
accurate information makes the typical Bankers/ifeman the 
kind of life underwriter you like to know as a friend, fellow 


worker, or competitor. 
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ROBERT G. SMITH 


Ben F. Hadley. superintendent of 
agents, Columbus Mutual Life, has an- 
nounced the appointment of Robert G. 
Smith as sales manager. Mr. Smith 
joined the company in 1930 as a solicit- 
ing agent and has been assistant sales 
manager three years. He will be in 
charge of general sales promotion activi 
ties and will continue to supervise the 
company’s educational and training pro- 
gram. Mr. Smith is helping to arrange 
the life underwriters training course 
which the Columbus Association of Life 
Underwriters will offer next fall. 


BANKERS OF IOWA REPORT 

Life insurance issued and paid for it 
the Bankers Life of Des Moines for 
May totaled $10,078,143. For the first 
five months of the year the total was 
$59,914,687. Ordinary insurance volume 
for May amounted to $8,465,143 and for 
the first five months to $47,706,828. 

Life insurance in force at the end of 
May stood at $1,315,838,065, an increase 
for the year to date of $33,915,519. The 
increase in the last twelve months 
amounts to $120,159,649. 


PHOENIX MUTUAL INCREASES 


Phoenix Mutual Life, Hartford, re- 
ports a gain of 13% in paid business for 
the first five months of 1948 over the 
corresponding period a year ago. The 
amount of new life insurance purchased 
this year to date is in excess of $45,000,- 
000—an increase of more than $5,000, 
000. Life insurance in force has_ in- 
creased by $28,798,364 during the first 
five months of 1948, and the rate of 
increase is running about 11% ahead 
of last year. 


NORTHERN LIFE MANAGER 


G. Wallace Lundgren has been named 
branch manager for the Des Moines 
agency of Northern Life, according to 
an announcement by Irving Morgan, ex- 
ecutive vice president. Mr. Lundgren 
entered the insurance business in 1933 
in the Des Moines territory. He has 
been an active producer for the past 
fifteen years, with the exception of the 
three years which he spent in the serv- 
Ice. 


MANAGER AT DETROIT 
Northern Life 
W. Bevan as its 
trout, 


has appointed Harry 
new manager at De 
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Social Insurance 
(Continued from Page 4) 


means of promoting recovery from de- 
pression. Many looked upon the social 
security program as an indirect means 
of obtaining easy money for Government 
spending. Furthermore, the total Fed- 
eral debt at the middle of 1935 was 
$28,700 millions, or about 61% of the 
projected amount of the reserve fund. 
Assuming that all of this debt, instead 
of being retired in whole or in part by 
normal methods, should in effect be 
bought up and transferred to the reserve 
account, the amount would still fall 
short of the estimated $47,000 millions 
reserve fund. This caused confusion of 
thinking and raised questions as to 
whether the program was designed to 
encourage the Government to engage in 
socialistic experiments through invest- 
ment in industrial enterprise. 

Dissatisfaction with the financing 
schedule, as well as with the benefit 
formula, led to the appointment of the 
Advisory Council as already noted. One 
of the major subjects of study by the 
Council was, of course, the financing 
program. The Council came to the con- 
clusion that the full actuarial reserve 
theory should not be applied in a com- 
pulsory tax-supported_ social insurance 
program of this kind. Instead, they rec- 
ommended a sy stem more ne: arly what 
is known as a “pay-as-you-go’ " plan’ with 
provision for the accumulation of a “rea- 
sonable contingency fund to insure the 
ready payment of benefits at all times 
and to avoid abrupt changes in tax and 
contribution rates.” It was also recom- 
mended that eventual supplementary 
support of the program from _ general 
revenue funds be anticipated. The ma- 
jority of the Council, with several mem- 
bers dissenting, however, recommended 
that the first tax increase from 2% total 
to 3% be permitted to go into effect 
in 1940 and that further study be made 
to determine what the future tax rates 
should be. Congress took the dissenting 
point of view and the tax rates of 1% 
and 1% still remain in effect. The old- 
age reserve account at the end of 1946 
amounted to $8.150 billion. 


Costs of OASI 


One of the most difficult and yet one 
of the most important problems con- 
nected with the program is the esti- 
mate of future income and outgo. It 
is obvious that a system of this kind 
involves costs that will rise to large 
figures over the years as more and more 
workers retire after having become eli- 
gible for old-age benefits. The wide 
range of assumption that must be made 
renders any accurate forecasts impossible. 
These assumptions have to do, separately 
for males and females, with such fac- 
tors aS wage rates, numbers in covered 
employment, pay-rolls, birth and mortal- 
ity rates, and marital status. All that 
can be done is to make calculations 
based upon various sets of assumptions 
and thus obtain limits between which 
the actual results may possibly fall. 


Under the system as first set up in 
1935 it has been estimated that the ulti- 
mate benefits, years hence when the sys- 
tem would have matured, might have 
cost upwards of 14% of pay-rolls. With 
ultimate scheduled pay-roll taxes to- 
taling 6%, it is obvious that under 
such circumstances a very large sum 
would have had to come from other 
sources to enable the system to function. 
If a contingency fund of moderate size 
only were to be accumulated, the in- 
terest on it would be relatively small so 
that the deficit would have had to be 
covered by substantial appropriations 
from general revenue. 


After the 1939 amendments were 
adopted, the situation changed in that 
the weight of the more distant future 
benefits was lessened while that of the 
earlier years was increased. The esti- 
mates then made indicated an ultimate 
benefit cost approximating 10% of pay- 
rolls. This was a more reasonable figure 
when viewed against pay-roll taxes to- 
taling 6%. It approached more nearly 
an equal threefold division of burden 
among employes, employers, and the 
public generally. 

In recent years more refined, elaborate 
estimates have been made, with widely 
varying results, depending upon the 
basic assumptions. A series of Actuarial 
Studies has been issued by the Social 
Security Administration, covering many 
phases of costs. The latest, based on 
calculations as of 1946, present estimates 
which are probably as satisfactory as any 
which have been made. Using four com- 
binations of what are called “low” and 
“high” assumptions regarding employ- 
ment and costs, and projecting the 
figures to the year 2,000, the results 
range from 3.17 to 7.27% of pay-rolls. 

As an example of the variations in one 
factor alone, consider the estimates re- 
lating to those who in the year 2,000 will 
be aged 65 or over. Under the “low” 
assumptions they will number 19.0 mil- 
lion as against 28.5 million under the 
“high” assumptions. In 1945 the actual 
number was 10.1 million. 

Unemployment Compensation 

Governmental plans in the United 
States for providing income to unem- 
ployed persons were almost non-existent 
prior to the passage of the Social Se- 
curity Act of 1935. Although numerous 
unemployment insurance bills had been 
introduced in various state legislatures 
—the first in Massachusetts in 1916— 
the first to become law was in Wis- 
consin in 1932, 

Three years later the Federal Social 
Security Act made elaborate provisions 
for the protection of the unemployed. 
The program was set up on a State- 
Federal basis, using an ingenious form 
of indirect compulsion to bring it about. 
This was accomplished by levying a 
tax on employers, the benefits of which 
would be lost to a state if it did not 
set up an unemployment compensation 
system approved by the Social Security 
Board. As a result of this plan, adopted 
for constitutional reasons, all the forty- 
eight states, the District of Columbia, 
Alaska, and "Haw: aii have established ap- 
proved unemployment compensation Sys- 
tems, so that the entire country is cov- 
ered. ; 

Originally the tax was based on the 
total pay-roll, the rate being 1% for 
1936, 2% for 1937, and 3% for 1938 and 
thereafter. Becoming effective on Jan- 
uary 1, 1940, it was imposed only on 
wages up to $3,000 a year. Against this 
Federal tax an employer who made con- 
tributions to an approved state unem- 
ployment compensation fund received 
credit for 90% of the Federal tax. 
This meant that 3% of the taxable wages 
went to the Federal Government, the 
purpose being to provide funds which 
the Federal Government would use in 
making grants to the states to cover 
the expenses of operation of their 
unemployment compensation programs. 

Taxes as collected are paid into the 
state fund and then forwarded to the 
Unemployment Trust Fund in Washing- 
ton, where they are credited to the 
state account, which can be drawn upon 
only to pay unemployment compensa- 
tion benefits. 


All of the states with one exception 
have plans of one kind or another 
whereby the tax on employers is reduced 
if their unemployment experience war- 
rants. As a consequence, the average 
effective state employer tax rate for the 
country as a whole is in the vicinity of 
1.7%. Since an employer paying less 
than 2.7% to a state fund still receives 


.a credit of 2.7%, the Federal Govern- 


ment continues to receive .3% only. 


Under the Federal law the unem- 
ployment tax applies only to employers 
having eight or more employes for at 
least one day in twenty different weeks 
in a calendar year. A state can, however, 
at its discretion levy unemployment 
compensation taxes on smaller concerns 
and thereby afford protection to their 
employes. As a result, the laws of only 
eighteen states stipulate the same basis 
for coverage as the Federal law. In 
sixteen jurisidctions the laws are so 
worded as in practice to include em- 
ployers of one or more employes. Excent 
for the provisions including in the pro- 
gram only those employers having more 
than a given number of employes, the 
unemployment compensation coverage 
throughout the country is very nearly 
the same as for Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance. 

Unemployment Compensation Benefits 

The laws in the various jurisdictions 
prov:de for the payment of benefits 
to individuals who become unemployed 
because of lack of work and who meet 
the eligibility requirements established 
by the applicable state laws. If the 
unemployment results from causes other 
than lack cf work, such as discharge 
for misconduct or quitting work volun- 
tarily, the worker will be subject to the 
disqualification provisions of the law. 

In determimng the amount of the 
benefit, most of the states use a formula 
which is simple to apply and which 
makes employer reporting relatively 
easy. This formula bases the benefit 
rate on the wages received in covered 
employment in that quarter of the base 
period in which such wages were largest. 
The benefit rates vary among the plans 
from 1/20 to 1/26 of such high quarter 
wages. There is usually a maximum 
and a minimum. The maximum weekly 
benefit varies from $15 to $25, with $20 
perhaps the most common figure. The 
sxnishdeuniatin varies from $3 to $10. In five 
states the unemployed worker’s compen- 
sation is increased if he has dependents. 
Generally speaking, the additional allow- 
ance is a fixed sum, such as $1 or $2 a 
week for each eligible dependent. 


Duration of Benefits 


All state unemployment compensation 
laws limit the duration of benefits which 
may be paid to a worker during a bene- 
fit year. These limiting provisions vary 
from state to state. The maximum dura- 
tion is related to dollar amounts so that 
a worker can receive the aggregate bene- 
fits during his benefit year whether he 
is partially or totally unemployed. Gen- 
erally speaking, the benefits paid to an 
individual during his benefit year have a 
twofold limitation. They may be a des- 
ignated multiple of his weekly benefit 
amount, or they may be a certain frac- 
tion of the wages received during his 
base period, whichever is the smaller. 
The maximum number of weeks in re- 
spect of which benefits may be paid for 
total unemployment varies from four- 
teen to twenty-six. 

Liberalization of Unemployment 
Compensation Program 

As would be anticipated, considerable 
liberalization has occurred in time in 
the benefit provisions of the various state 
laws. Under the original laws a maxi- 
mum of $15. a week for periods of six- 
teen weeks or less was usually provided. 
Since then the laws have been changed 
so that maximum payments of $20 a 
week are typical, and in two-thirds of 
the states payments may continue for 
twenty weeks or longer. The changes 
in three of the benefit provisions are 
summarized below. 

Inter-State Benefit Payment Plan 

An inter-state benefit payment plan 
which covers the entire country has 
been developed so that unemployed 
workers with wage credits under the 
unemployment compensation laws of one 
or more states may not be deprived 
of benefits. This plan provides that in- 
sured workers who lose their jobs while 
located outside a state will, if eligible, 
receive the payments due to them. An 


inter-state claim is taken by one state 
known as the “agent state” and then 
transmitted for determination and pay- 
ment to another state known as the 
“liable state” where the claimant has 
benefit credits to his account. 

Abuses in Unemployment Compensation 

Abuses in a system of unemployment 
compensation are bound to occur. When 
benefits are paid to unemployed persons 
some always are content to remain idle 
and draw benefits rather than go back 
to work. The incentive to do so, of 
course, is the greater, the smaller the 
amount by which his net earnings upon 
returning to work would exceed his un- 
employment compensation. When it is 
considered that the unemployment bene- 
fits are not subject to income tax, that 
staying at home may obviate union dues 
and transportation costs to and from 
work, and that there is frequently a 
saving on lunches, the net increase in 
income that would follow a return to 
work may be relatively small for certain 
earnings groups. This emphasizes the 
importance of keeping unemployment 
compensation benefits within bounds so 
that the incentive to idleness will be re- 
duced to a minimum. Two states, New 
York and Rhode Island, will pay unem- 
ployment compensation benefits to 
strikers following waiting-periods of 
seven and eight weeks respectively. 

Proper administration of the unem- 
ployment compensation laws is, of 
course, essential for the satisfactory 
functioning of any plan of paying bene- 
fits to persons who are out of work. 
Otherwise, benefits might be approved 
for political or other improper reasons. 
The requirement that an unemployed 
person take a suitable job that is avail- 
able or forfeit benefits may for one rea- 
son or another not be enforced. Unions 
sometimes complain that disqualification 
provisions are in some instances too re- 
strictive, and that they offer too great 
an incentive to employers to _ resist 
claims, thereby preventing unemployed 
persons from collecting benefits to which 
they are entitled. 

The Unemployment Trust Fund 

As previously noted, the unemploy- 
ment compensation taxes collected by 
the several states are forwarded to the 
Treasury Department in Washington, 
where they are deposited to the credit 
of the individual states in an Unem- 
ployment Trust Fund which can _ be 
drawn upon only to pay unemployment 
compensation benefits. 

The Fund has grown over the years 
to a substantial size. At the end of 
March 1947 it amounted to $6.851 billions. 

Estimates have been made from time 
to time regarding the extent to which 
benefits could be paid out of accumu- 
lated funds under certain specified con- 
ditions. For example, an analysis of the 
individual state accounts at the end of 
1946 reveals that, under the respective 
applicable state laws, 66.6% of em- 
ployed covered workers could be paid 
for the maximum duration for one ben- 
efit year out of the funds then avail- 
able. Massachusetts had the lowest per- 
centage, 29.7%, and Montana the high- 
est, 145.8%. 

During the reconversion period a 
pooled fund was set up to make loans 
to any state whose unemployment com- 
pensation fund might become danger- 
ously low. This pooled fund was equal 
in amount to the unused balance of the 
Federal unemployment tax receipts re- 
maining after appropriations had been 
made to the states for the expenses of 
operating their unemployment systems. 
No state called upon the fund for a 
loan. The plan, which expired on June 
30, 1947, could with profit be made a 
permanent provision of the law, since no 
one can forecast the strain on the sys- 
tem in the event of a prolonged depres- 
sion. The unused balance of the unem- 
ployment tax receipts since 1936 is in 
the neighborhood of $800 millions. 

Two states, Rhode Island and Cali- 
fornia, have adopted programs provid- 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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New Pilots, Over-Confident, Have 


High Fatality 


Discussing aviation fatality statistics 
before the Institute of Actuaries, James 
E. Hoskins of the Travelers, told of the 
work of the elation, committee of he 
Actuarial Society of America, first ap- 
pointed in 1928. In 1932 the committee 
began the compilation of the experience 
on insured lives exposed to an aviation 
hazard, from data contributed by com- 
panies whose actuaries are members of 
the Society. Experience from Govern- 
ment sources was also drawn on. 

Two general conclusions emerge from 
the large volume of specific fatality 
rates which the committee has assem- 


bled. One is that improvement in avia- 
tion safety has been most marked in 
those types of flying which are subject 


to the closest supervision. The other 
is that pilots tend to be subject to a 
high rate of fatality in the period just 
in the words of 


after qualifying, when 
an official report, “the flush of over- 
confidence seems to carry the novice 


beyond the realm of his ability.” 

Among statements made by Mr. 
kins are these: 

How Peace-time Annual Fatality 

Rate Decreases 

The committee has collected a consider- 
able body of statistics on flying per- 
sonnel of the United States Army (now 
the United States Air Force), and less 
extensive figures on United States naval 
aviation. The latest indications (at the 
time of writing) are that the peace-time 
annual fatality rate decreases with age 
from about 23 per 1,000 years at age 21 to 
5 per 1,000 years at 50 and over. Earlier 
figures had suggested that it also de- 
creased with total amount of flying ex- 
perience, but that may have been closely 
correlated with age before the war and 
is less closely correlated today. Possible 
explanations for the apparent improve- 
ment in annual death-rates with advanc- 
ing age are increase in caution, the 
tendency for younger pilots to fly the 
newer and faster types of ship, and the 
fact that older pilots tend to have 
administrative duties and fly fewer hours 
annually. 

So-called 
classes as navigators, 


Hos- 


such 
gun- 


comprising 
bombardiers, 


observers, 


ners, have in recent years had a lighter 
annual fatality rate, viz. 7 per 1,000 
years, than the average of all pilots. 


reflect the fact of their flying 
types of aircraft and 
also the possibility that they may fly 
less than the average pilot. 

An attempt has been made to discover 
sub-groups of pilots with low fatality 
rate, both civil and military, by subdi- 
viding larger Apart from divi- 
sions by kind and amount of flying, 
and by age in military flying, it was 
generally found that subdivisions with 

1 higher death-rate than the average of 
five class formed so small a part of the 
whole that their elimination did not 
greatly affect the general average. 

Pilots With a Record of Accidents 

Evidence has been found that pilots 
with a record of accident, or of violation 
of air regulations, prior to coming under 
observation have had a higher death- 


This may 
mostly in heavier 


classes. 


rate for some time thereafter than other 
similar pilots without such record. In the 
case of accident record, this high rate 


persisted for some years after the acci- 
dent and was observed even when the 
accident was attributed to causes other 
than pilot error. 

No significant difference in hazard be- 
tween aeroplane-owners and non-owners 
has been found. Pilots given a certi- 
ficate in spite of failing to meet the 
normal physical requirements showed no 
evidence of an unusual death-rate. Pre- 
sumably these exceptions were made 
with some care. 


Age has not appeared to be a mate- 
rial factor among civilian pilots except 


Rate, Says Hoskins 


that young pilots who have had an acci- 
dent appear subject to a higher fatality 
rate than older pilots who have had an 
accident. 

Allied to the hazard of flying is that 
of voluntary parachute jumps by para- 
troopers and forest-fire fighters. There 
—s no fatalities from this cause in 

the United States Forest Service in the 
period 1940-46 and no deaths in Army 
parachute jumps in the United States 
during the 8-month period following 
“VJ-day,” for which periods there was 
available information. Even in a more 
extended exposure it seems likely that 
the annua! fatality rate will be kept very 
low by the small average number of 
jumps which a jumper makes in a year. 

It cannot fairly be said that the 
facts reported by the aviation committee 
are being closely followed in current 
underwriting at the time of writing 
(October 1947). Many companies have 
reduced their scales of aviation extra 
premiums, not merely below what was 
indicated by pre-war statistics, but in 
some instances below what would be 
justified by the committee’s reports on 
post-war fatality rates. Although im- 
provement in aviation safety may in 
time reduce fatality rates enough to 
justify the extra premiums currently 
charged by many companies, yet the in- 
dications at the moment are that death- 
rates have levelled off, even in those 
classes of flying where close supervi- 
sion makes improvement most likely. 


Expanded British Industrial 
Cos. in Past 2 Decades 


In concluding his Institute of Actu- 
aries paper on the development of In- 
dustrial insurance in Great Britain since 
1928, K. J. Britt, actuary, Britannic As- 
surance Co., Birmingham, said: 

“Industrial assurance has continued to 
expand throughout the troubled period 
of the world, and it has also improved 
in quality. The whole-life benefits for 
a given premium are larger than twenty 


years ago, in spite of lower interest 
rates, and there has been further de- 
velopment in profit sharing. The ex- 


pense rate has been reduced, the quality 
and remuneration of the staff has been 
raised, and there has been a considerable 
change in the business being 
transacted. Because of the higher level 
of wages there is room for considerable 
further expansion before the proportion 


type of 


of the wage-earner’s income absorbed 
in industrial assurance rises to the level 
of pre-war days, and there is no reason 
why the progress in the next twenty 
years should not exceed that in the pe- 
riod covered by this review. If the Na- 
tional Insurance scheme is successful, 
and the Government succeeds also in 
its ‘full employment’ policy, the wage- 
earners will not experience the fluctua- 
tions of income which have character- 
ized the past, and they should therefore 
be well able to effect and maintain in- 
creased amounts of industrial assur- 
ance.” 





Medical Service Plans in This Nation 
Explained by John S. Thompson 


Medical Service Plans in the United 
States were discussed in a paper by 
John S. Thompson, president of the 
Mutual Benefit, presented to the Insti- 
tute of Actuaries. In his paper he dis- 
cussed the medical plan contracts, hos- 
pital plans and legislation affecting the 
subject. 

Discussing hospital plans he said they 
have opened a way whereby group pro- 
vision may be made for the hospital 
expenses of members of employed 
groups. Continuing, he said: 

“In those cases where all or part of 
the premium is paid by the employer, 
some employes are covered who other- 
wise would be unable to meet the cost, 
or part of the cost, of hospitalization. 
For other employes, the payment of the 
cost of hospitalization is facilitated by 
the arrangement for prepayment in in- 
stallments on an insurance basis. If the 
medical service plans grow with equal 
vigor, similar results may shortly be 
expected in better financing of the cost 
of medical care for large numbers of 
those who, though not indigent, still 
have difficulty in paying the costs of 
illness and accident. There is, however, 
a simple but vastly important distinction 
between hospital plans and medical 
plans operated on a service basis which 
is frequently ignored but which cannot 
continue to be ignored if a workable 
solution, conducive to the maintenance 
of high standards of medical education, 
research and practice, is to be achieved: 
the provision of hospital care is a 
product of management and, beyond a 
certain point, is not a personal service; 
medical care is, in contrast, a personal 
service which can be rendered only by 
those who are properly trained and are 
willing to serve. Money can be made 
available, on the occurrence of certain 
illnesses or injuries, with a fair degree 
of precision. If hospital care is desired, 
the problem is to find acceptable hos- 


pital accommodation, but when the 
patient is in need of medical or surgical 
attention, the exigencies of the situa- 
tion can be met only if the skill of a 
physician is available and he is willing 
and able to act. Medical service plans 
must therefore be developed with due 
regard to the necessity of, first, promot- 
ing the training of an adequate supply 
of doctors, and, second, arranging for 
their compensation in a way which 
commends itself to the fairness of the 
medical profession, thus assuring an un- 
failing flow of these indispensable and 
highly personal services to those in need 
of them. Even an all-powerful govern- 
ment cannot attend or cure an invalid 
citizen unless the medical and allied 
skills are present in sufficient supply 
and quality, and those in possession of 
such skills are willing to devote them 
to the cases at hand.” 

Mr. Thompson concluded by telling 
some of the principles which govern the 
formation and management of medical 
service plans. They follow: 

1. Any such plan can be developed 
only with the sincere backing of the 
medical profession. 

2. No special arrangements are essen- 
tial to the distribution of medical care 
to the financially secure, since their 
requirements for medical care, as for 
other essentials, will be largely governed 
by the law of supply and demand. Such 
individuals may, of course, take advan- 
tage of the insurance arrangements 
made available to other members of 
the community. 

3. Medical care for the indigent may 
be handled on a “cost plus” basis 
through cooperation between the munic- 
ipality and the local medical society. 
The control must be such as to avoid 
or minimize the waste and abuse of 
service by either patient or physician 
merely because the service is free to 


Social Insurance 
(Continued from Page 17) 


ing — for unemployment 
caused by temporary disability and 
financed by employes’ taxes which pre- 
viously had been levied as unemploy- 
ment compensation taxes. 

Conclusion 

There can be no doubt that many are 
disturbed by the widespread develop- 
ment of social insurance in the United 
States, believing that it could become 
the vehicle by which a power-minded 
Federal administration could perpetuate 
its hold upon the country. Social insur- 
ance reaches into millions of homes 
with potential benefits which might, un- 
der certain conditions, develop political 
implications, Certainly it invites com- 
petition between opposing political par- 
ties in making promises to the elec- 
torate, and a party in power might 
attempt to keep itself there by convinc- 
ing voters that their social insurance 
benefits would be endangered by a 
change in administration. Once a party 
finds a way of assuring itself a mz jority 
in successive elections, totalitarianism is 
on the way to realization. That is one 
of the bases for the strong opposition 
to federalization of unemployment com- 
pensation. Under the present system, if 
politics should enter the picture, differ- 
ent political parties are likely to be in 
power in different states thereby avoid- 
ing a completely one-sided situation. Un- 
der federalization the pressure through 
the social security system would be 
entirely in one direction. 

Despite the many risks involved in 
social insurance, it seems clear that they 
cannot be avoided in a highly indus- 
trialized society where millions of work- 
ers are dependent upon wages, the ces- 
sation of which has disastrous conse- 
quences. Under an agricultural economy 
conditions are radically different and 
the demand for social insurance is much 
less intense. When millions of people 


in a democracy can be thrown into 
destitution through no fault of their 
own, they resort to the Ae goal to do 


something about it. Hence the rise of 
social insurance brings with it certain 
risks in the area of human freedom. 





the patient and the physician’s fee is 
guaranteed. 

An even greater problem is in- 
volved in assuring the flow of adequate 
medical care of high quality to persons 
of moderate resources. It is for them, 
largely, that medical service plans have 
been devised. 

5. Such plans must definitely be sub- 
ject to local supervision and control. 

6. Benefits in event of other than 
hospitalized illnesses (i.e., to cover home 


and office care), are not ‘actuarially sat- 
isfactory, on an insurance basis, unless 
the coverage is carefully limited. Limi- 


tation of coverage may interfere seri- 
ously with the rendition of adequate 
care. On the other hand, partial cover- 
age may be better than none, and Group 
insurance companies ,report some con- 
siderable demand for it. This is a field 
for future study by medical service 
plans. 

7. All persons who are able to pay 
for essential services and who are not 
making use of them must be educated 
and urged to utilize the services gen- 
erally available, in the interest of a high 
standard of personal and public health. 

8. The compensation for medical and 
auxiliary services under these circum- 
stances must commend itself to a ma- 
jority of both those who are rendering 
the services and those who are paying 
their cost as reasonably fair. 

9. The entire scheme of compensation 
of physicians, and of those who are 
associated with them in the rendering 
of professional services, must be such 
as to promote thorough education, 
training and research, and encourage 
and reward originality and initiative. 
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Marshall on Approach to Problems of 
Equity and Surplus Distribution 


Topic of the paper of Edward W. 
Marshall, vice president and actuary, 
ii ees Mutual, read before Institute 

f Actuaries was “Surplus Distribution 
U rs Ordinary Insurance in the United 
States and Canada.” Mr. Marshall, for- 
mer president, Actuarial Society of 
\merica, said that economic and other 
developments of the last fifteen years 
have greatly affected the size and inci- 
dence of surplus earnings of life insur- 
ance companies and the distribution of 
surplus to policyholders. After discus- 
sing the recent history of surplus dis- 
tribution in the United States and Can- 
ada he said that in the light of the 
problems encountered by life compa- 
nial in those two decades it is sug- 

vested that the main principles of 
approach to equity and surplus distribu- 
tion are as follows in order of priority. 

Principle (1) 

The safety and integrity of the company 
and the interests of the policyholders as 
a whole take precedence over considera- 
tions of strict equity between policies. 

Obviously, even though certain blocks 
of a company’s business in themselves 
produce surplus margins, if the company 
as a whole does not have the current 
funds to pay dividends accordingly on 
these blocks of business, then it should 
do what is most equitable within its 
ability to pay 

There have been times when this prin- 
ciple came wholly or partly into play 
in the distribution of surplus in the 
United States and Canada. For example, 
when substantial losses were incurred 
on non-participating contracts such as 
annuities, it became necessary to charge 
them against surplus and therefore indi- 
rectly against the dividends under parti- 
cipating insurance to the extent that 
they were not covered by current in- 
vestment gains. Likewise, during the 
depression of the 1930's when very heavy 
capital losses and increased insurance 
maby absorbed a material proportion 
of a current surplus earnings and an 
immediate improvement was not in pros- 
pect, a few companies met the loss by 
a temporary constant percentage reduc- 
tion in dividends without regard for 
the conventional approach to the con- 
tribution formula. 

Naturally, however, this principle must 
be applied only where truly applicable, 
as the spirit of participating insurance 
is that policyholders receive such divi- 
dends as the company can soundly and 
equitably pay. 

Principle (2) 

Subject only to principle (1), equity 
should be maintained between blocks of 
policies with materially different premium 
scales or basic guarantees. To the extent 
practicable, each such block should al- 
ways have the benefit of, and be kept self- 
supporting from, its own surplus margins, 

with its reserves against future obliga- 
tions and dividends fixed accordingly. 

If, for example, a certain block of 
policies contains a provision for disabil- 
ity benefits or optional methods of set- 
tlement which has caused or is likely to 
cause material surplus losses, the block 
of policies contdining the over-liberal 
provision should finance it to the extent 
possible, and dividends and reserves on 
the block should be fixed accordingly. 
The objective is for each such block 
of policies (including obligations result- 
ing from it) to be self-supporting over 
its future lifetime and to receive the 
full benefit of its own surplus earnings. 
The company’s general experience re- 
garding mortality, interest and expense 
should, of course, be used for the pur- 
pose unless some special characteristic 
of the block of business calls for a 
departure therefrom. 

Principle (3) 
Within each such block of policies, equity 


should be maintained so that each policy 
will receive dividends approximately in 
proportion to its contributions to distribut- 
able surplus, taking into account plan, age 
at issue, policy duration and any special 
benefit provided. 

Under certain conditions the applica- 
tion of this principle might actually 
result in the payment of substantial 
dividends on certain policies inside the 
given block, and small dividends or none 
whatever on certain other policies. For 
example, under a 3%% reserve policy 
with a relatively large investment ele- 
ment, such as an endowment in its later 
years, the interest deficiency might about 
offset the surplus contribution from all 
other sources so that the net contribu- 
tion to surplus and resulting dividend 
would be about nil. On a 3% reserve 
endowment policy near maturity the net 
contribution and dividend might also be 
very small under similar circumstances. 
Nevertheless, substantial dividends might 
be earned and paid under corresponding 
Ordinary life policies. 

It seems equitable to recognize the 
incidence of current surplus contribu- 
tions between plans, ages at issue and 
durations. If, to use an extreme illus- 
tration, the entire business of the com- 
pany had been issued on the one plan, 
age at issue and duration, obviously 
such a course would be necessary. To 
the extent that this principle is not rec- 
ognized it seems likely that some poli- 
cies would receive dividends which they 
did not earn and others would receive 
less than the amounts earned. : 

This principle obviously includes the 
maintenance of equity between with- 
drawing and persisting policyholders 
within the block of policies involved. 

Principle (4) 

Popular expectations regarding dividends 
should govern only to the extent consistent 
with the three foregoing principles. 

It is highly desirable to meet popular 
expectations regarding dividends if it 
can be done without causing material 
inequity between policyholders. How- 
ever, this may prove impossible if the 
popular expectations are based on re- 
lationships no longer existing. In the 
United States and Canada, for example, 
the public has been accustomed to policy 
dividends which increase by policy dura- 
tion. Thus where it is feasible and equi- 
table, the companies endeavor to provide 
for dividends which increase by dura- 
tion while the current scale is main- 
tained. However, as stated in section 9, 
some companies have recognized cur- 
rent and prospective earning conditions 
within a group by dividends which re- 
main about level or decrease by policy 
duration. 

Principle (5) 

Broad equity is all that can be attained. 

This principle, however, does not jus- 
tify a disregard of the foregoing prin- 
ciples or of current earning trends. It 
recognizes that, within moderate limits, 
there is room for reasonable differences 
of opinion or approach in connection 
with such matters as assessment of ex- 
pense, treatment of miscellaneous gains 
and losses, and so on. 

Conclusions 

Mr. Marshall concluded: 

“By and large it is believed that the 
contribution method used in America 
has well stood the severe tests imposed 
by the economic developments of re- 
cent years. It has proved adaptable to 
changing conditions so that, within rea- 
sonab'e limits, equity as defined in the 
foregoing suggested principles has been 
maintained between policies. Although 
the method necessarily requires more ex- 
tensive actuarial analysis and computa- 
tion to administer than say, the uniform 
reversionary bonus method, modern me- 


chanical equipment reduces considerably 
the seembingly great disparity in work 
involved. If maintenance of equity is 
the prime consideration, the contribution 
method is believed to have fulfilled the 


claims of its advocates over nearly a 
century, and to have justified its present 
position as the almost universally used 
method in the United States and 
Canada.” 


D. N. Warters Sees Expansion in 


Permanent Plan Group Contracts 


D. N. Warters, vice president, Bank- 
ers Life Co., Des Moines, was author 
of a paper on “Level Premium Plans 
of Group Life Insurance,” which was 
presented to Institute of Actuaries. At 
the time he prepared the paper a 
general revision of rates and values 
was expected as a corollary to revisions 
now being made in rates and values for 
individual policies with the change to 
the CSO mortality table and lower inter- 
est assumptions. Additional insurance 
companies are entering the field and an 
expansion in offerings is expected as 
Group contracts on permanent plans be- 
come better known. He said that in the 
United States nearly all Group life insur- 
ance is on the one-year renewable term 
plan. In recent years a limited market 
has developed for a Group contract com- 
bining the benefits usually offered in 
level premium individual policies on per- 
manent plans with the advantages of 
Group underwriting and administration 
Such contracts are now being offered 
by some companies and are populasly 
called “Group permanent” contracts. Un- 
der these contracts Group insurance is 
offered for the lifetime of each employe 
at a level premium rate fixed on the 
date when the insurance first becomes 
effective. Reserve accumulations make 
possible various benefits on termination 
of employment or retirement. 

These developments in the Group field 
have been limited and influenced by 
existing laws and established practices, 
both in the Group and Ordinary fields. 
Many laws have been passed and prac- 
tices established over the years for 
Group term insurance and _ individual 
policies and without contemplation of 
Group insurance on permanent forms 
or on level premium plans. 

Plans Offered 

Plans of insurance offered incfude 
whole-life, limited-payment life, and va- 
rious endowments. A single master con- 
tract may provide insurance on one 
pian to one class of employes and on 
another plan to another class of em- 
poyes. The most popular limited-pay- 
ment life plan is the whole-life paid-up 
at age 65. The most popular endowment 
plan is an income endowment maturing 
not in cash but as an income of $10 
a month, for each $1,000 of initial insur- 
ance. The income is payable for life 
with a guaranteed certain period, usually 
ten years, but sometimes five years. 

The sale of the whole-life and limited- 
payment life plans has been seriously 
hindered by uncertainty regarding the 
employe’s liability for U.S. federal in- 
come tax each year on premiums paid in 
that year by the employer for insurance 
furnished. The doubt arises over the 
interpretation to be placed on some 
long standing regulations issued by the 
U.S. Bureau of Internal Revenue at a 
time when permanent plans of Group 
insurance were not common. The sale 
of the income endowment plan has not 
been affected to the same extent. This 
pian is generally used to insure the pro- 
visions of a pension plan. If the pen- 
sion plan is properly qualified under 
Section 165 of the U.S. Internal Revenue 
Act, special income tax exemption is 
given to the employe under that section 
in connection with that part of the pre- 
mium paid by the employer to provide 
the retirement income. 

Actuarial Basis of the Contract 

The contract is similar to a Group 
term contract in that each premium due 
covers all the insurance in force under 
the terms of the contract and is to be 
paid in full. The employer is not given 


the privilege of paying part of the pre- 
mium or arbitrarily discontinuing in- 
surance on some employes. 

Written on Annual Premium Basis 

To simplify administration, the Group 
Permanent contract is generally written 
on an annual premium basis with pre- 
miums due on policy anniversaries. All 
endowment maturity dates coincide with 
policy anniversaries. Each amount of 
level premium insurance to which an em- 
ploye becomes entitled under the con- 
tract first becomes effective on the policy 
anniversary immediately following his 
date of eligibility for that amount and 
all insurance policy years, therefore, end 
on policy anniversaries. The annual 
premium due each year is the hum of 
the annual level premium charges for 
each amount of insurance in force under 
the contract less any credits due to the 
policyholder. The annual premium 
charge for each amount of insurance 
is the level premium rate based on the 
age of the life on the date that amount 
of insurance first becomes effective. 
Credits due to the policyholder usually 
consist of values accruing in connection 
with the termination of insurance on em- 
ployes leaving employment. 

As these are level premium contracts, 
a reserve is accumulated on _ each 
amount of insurance and released on 
the termination of that insurance. Ter- 
mination of each amount of insurance 
other than by death usually occurs in 
one or two ways: first, on the with- 
drawal of the employe f from the plan due 
to termination of his employment, and, 
secondly, on termination of the master 
contract between the company and em- 
ployer due to cessation of premium pay- 
ments. In the first situation the Group 
contract continues in force and the with- 
drawing employe is generally replaced 
by a new employe. Any values to be 
allowed when employment terminates 
ere benefits allowed under a continuing 
contract. In the second situation, values 
to be allowed are in final settlement of 
the contract between the life company 
and the employer. 


Whittaker On Group 


(Continued from Page 6) 

the other loss ratios were 81% and 
106%. In the case of Group weekly sick- 
ness and accident benefits, which were 
included in twenty-one out of the twen- 
ty-two groups, the loss ratio in sixteen 
cases was less than 70%, in four from 
70% to 90%, and in only one over 90%. 
The experience was also very satisfac- 
tory under hospitalization coverage, 
where no case had a loss ratio greater 
than 70% of the premium. These cer- 
tainly compare very favorably with the 
experience of our Group business as a 
whole. 

In addition to the fact that it appears 
to be good business to underwrite this 
new type of union Group insurance, 
there is another reason why I feel it 
desirable for the Group insurance indus- 
try to write this type of business. This 
results from the trends indicated by the 
recent developments in cash sickness 
laws in the United States at the state 
level. Although weekly sickness bene- 
fits are part of the national insurance 
program in Great Britain, there is no 
comparable legislation at the national 
level in the United States. However, 
laws have been passed in two states pro- 
viding certain minimum benefits in the 
event that an employe is unable to work 
on account of non-occupational illness 
or accident. 
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COOPERATION WITH POLICE 
As part of the broad general program 
insurance to reduce 


in fre and casualty 


losses wherever possible, full considera- 
tion should be given to the efforts now 
being undertaken to achieve closer co- 
operation between insurance and the 
New York Police Department with re- 
spect to identification of lost and stolen 
property. While the total amount in dol- 
lars involved 
when compared with all insurance losses, 
nevertheless any can 
not only reduce chances for claims but 
ultimately the cost of 
public is worthwhile. 
The Lost Property Clerk’s Office in 
the New York City Police Department 
handles millions of dollars worth of prop- 
erty each year. According to the cus- 
todian, Frank Leuci, more than $1,000,- 
000 in cash and property is 
annually to finders of property in cases 


may be relatively small 


movement which 


insurance to the 


returned 


where rightful owners are never located. 
It is assumed that the 
valuable property coming into the hands 
of the 
or through 


much of more 
police through arrest of thieves 
finders 
is insured. But as owners of such prop- 


voluntary action of 


erty often are never ascertained the in- 
surance problem remains unsolved. In- 
land and insurance 
claims men, through their own associa- 
tions, are endeavoring in New York to 
get facts about property in the hands 


marine burglary 


of the police to learn whether some of 
it may not be jewelry, furs, automobiles, 
and so on, upon which insurance claims 
have been paid or are pending. 

The Police Department is just as eager 
to cooperate in that less found 
or stolen property will remain indefi- 
nitely out of the hands of rightful own- 
ers. 


order 


Mr. Leuci has given a few sugges- 
tions to insurers to aid in identification 
He that schedule 
descriptions in personal property float- 


of property. feels 
ers and other covers should be far more 
specific regarding markings on jewelry, 
etc. one mink coat,” or a 
with a three-carat diamond” is 
not sufficient to effect positive identifica- 
tion, 


“ 


furs, Listing 


“ring 


It is the thought of the Police Depart- 
ment.that cooperation with insurers may 
lead to state-wide and possibly nation- 
wide action on this whole subject so that 
information on recovered 


found and 








broadcast. A 
central clearing house for such informa- 
lead to 
for all concerned. 


property may be widely 


tion is proposed, which could 
increased efficiency 
ESTATE PLANNER’S HANDBOOK 

“An Estate Planner’s Handbook,” by 
Adams Shattuck, lecturer on es- 
is the latest contribution 
this subject. It 
covers all the and 
contains a special appendix on the 1948 
Revenue Act. It is published by Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston. 

The present-day estate planner, be he 
trust officer, chartered life 
underwriter or accountant, realizes that 
property is no 
longer a mere matter of drawing a will. 
The modern has 
opened new avenues. Mr. 
Shattuck’s book provides a comprehen- 
sive treatment of the subject from all 
not just taxation. In his 
The Use of Insurance in 
Family and Business Plans, he discusses 
the Value of life insurance for the aver- 
age man, insurance options, virtues and 
settlements, option 
restrictions on 
use of options and exercise of options by 


Mayo 
tate planning, 
to the literature on 


phases of subject 


attorney, 
effective disposition of 
complexity of life 
number of 


approaches, 
chapter on 


defects of option 


characteristics, company 


fiduciaries. He also covers family life 
insurance trust, funded life insurance 
trust, unfunded life insurance trust, 


position of life insurance trust at law, 
methods 
insurance, 


of transfer of policies of life 
trust, 
man 


insurance 
and key 


irrevocable 
business insurance trust 
insurance. 

Other chapters deal with use of living 
trust in family and business plans, with 
Massachusetts and prece- 
dents outside Massachusetts; use of 
will in family and business plans, taxa- 
tion the estate 
plan in relation to conflict of laws, some 


for estate 


precedents 


and estate planning; 


general and specific cautions 
planners. 

The appendix contains abstracts from 
two lectures by Professor W. Barton 
Leach of the Harvard Law School on 
Powers of Appointment, and Perpetui- 
ties in a Nutshell; extracts from lec- 
tures on drafting, by Gilbert T. Stephen- 
son, taxation of incomes under T.D. 5488 
by Professor A. and The 
by Pro- 


James Casner, 


Amended Clifford Regulations, 
fessor Casner. 

Mr. Shattuck’s book is wide in scope 
and thorough in treatment and gives a 

























































































HENRY R. TOMLINSON 


Henry R. Tomlinson, vice president of 
the Aetna Insurance Group’s fire com- 
panies, observed his fiftieth anniversary 
June 17. Since the retirement of Vice 
President J. M. Waller in 1947 Mr. Tom- 
linson has had general charge of the 
whole southern territory, with immedi- 
ate supervision of Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Texas, Arkansas and Oklahoma. Mr. 
Tomlinson went to the Aetna directly 
after completion of his course at the 
Hartford Public High School. He be- 
gan as a clerk in the company’s mail 
room. Four years later in 1902 after a 
series of promotions, he became an ex- 
aminer in the Southern Department, 
and his entire underwriting service has 
been in that department. He was pro- 
moted to agency supervisor in 1923, and 
in 1930 he was elected assistant secre- 
tary and three years later, secretary. 
He has been vice president since 1940. 


* * x 
Clifford L. Whitfield, career under- 
writer of New England Mutual Life 


Insurance Company’s Kansas City gen- 
eral agency, has been elected to the 
board of directors of the Kansas City 
Junior Chamber of Commerce. An over- 
seas Army veteran, he is a member of 
New England’s Mutual’s Quarter Million 
Club. 
a ae 


Charles H. Kahn, general agent at 
Fort Worth for Ohio National Life, was 


recently appointed to a special com- 
mittee which will make recommenda 
tions to the United States Army En- 


gineers on such recreational facilities as 
fishing and boating. This project is ex- 





pected to involve a large Government 
expenditure. 
step-by-step analysis from the initial 


assembling of facts through all phases 
of estate planning. A graduate of Har- 
vard College and Harvard Law School, 
he has been special lecturer in trusts 
and estate planning at the Harvard Law 
School, the Graduate School of Banking 
at Rutgers and the University of 
Colorado Law School. He has lectured 
widely throughout the country before 
meetings of bankers and insurance men. 
Other books by Mr. Shattuck are “Liv- 
ing Insurance Trusts” (1928); “Massa- 
chusetts Annotations to the Restatement 
of Trusts” (1936), and “Loring, a Trus- 
tee’s Handbook, Shattuck Revision” 
(1940). 





NORMAN L. KLAGES 


Norman L. Klages, advertising mana- 
ger of Reliance Life of Pittsburgh, was 
elected president of the Pittsburgh Ad 
vertising Club at the concluding meeting 
of the season June 8. Mr. Klages re- 
ceived another honor May 22 when he 
was elected vice president of the Interna- 
tional Affiliation of Sales and Advertis- 
ing Clubs at its annual convention in 
Cleveland. He was program vice presi- 
dent of the Pittsburgh Ad Club during 
the past year and brought many promi- 
nent speakers on advertising and mer- 
chandising subjects to the meetings. 
After working for Reliance Life for 
five years, Mr. Klages helped to organ- 
ize the company’s advertising depart 
ment in 1925 and was assistant adver- 
tising manager until early in 1943 when 
he became advertising manager. He 
studied art at Carnegie Institute of 
Technology and has designed sales and 





advertising material recognized as out- 
standing in competition with similar 
pieces among life insurance companies 


and general advertising organizations. 
i oe 
William H. Dabe was elected presi- 
dent of the Jamestown Association of 
Life Underwriters at a meeting in Hotel 
Jamestown, Jamestown, N. Y. He suc- 
ceeds T. Merrell Palmer. 
ae a * Ge 
Roscoe Hilburn, State Mutual Life, 
Kansas City, has been elected treasurer 
of the Jackson County Chamber oi 
Commerce. 
oo ee 
Colonel Charles B. Coulbourn, Vir- 
ginia actuary and associate Virginia 
Commissioner, together with Mrs. Coul- 
bourn and their two young sons, is 
visiting his brother, Lieutenant Colonel 
Ww. —, Coulbourn, U.S.A., at Fort 
Benning, Ga. His brother was formerly 
an insurance attorney of Richmond. 
es ee 
Arthur L. Billings, Jr, associated with 
the Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
has been elected president of the Al- 
bany (N. Y.) Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


ee « 
F. Wickham Mallalieu, Jr., special 
agent of the Great American in Texas 


and formerly well known as a fieldman 
in the New Jersey and New York areas, 
has been elected most Joyal gander of 
the West Texas Pond of the Blue 
Goose. He will also be a delegate to the 
grand nest meeting in Montreal in Sep- 
tember. Mr. Mallalieu has headquarters 
in Lubbock. 
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Newspapers Abroad 

The paper supply for the newspapers 
in England and France is very lim- 
ited, but in Paris there are a very large 
number of daily papers, all of them 
four pages. That does not mean four 
sheets, but one big sheet which is 
folded. 

The French papers can do more. with 
a front page in the way of make-up 
than I have ever seen before. The ap- 
pearance of every one of them is at- 
tractive; the type artistic and the pic- 
tures they choose have a big eye ap- 
peal. The news includes politics, of 
course, but there are always human in- 
terest stories and they manage to get 
the word “amour” on the page as often 
as possible. In some ingenious way they 
also manage to find space for a fiction 
story by some popular writer. An ex- 
ception to this is the Paris edition of 
the New York Herald Tribune, the old 
and famous New York Herald of Paris, 
which was started by James Gordon 
Bennett. It is a very dignified sheet, 
playing politics and international mat-— 
ters all over the front page. However, 
as a light feature it prints Billy Rose. 

The British papers are also four pages 
except one day a week when they are 
somewhat larger. They make most of 
their stories two paragraphs each, but 
all of them give a couple of columns of 
space to some special writer, either a 
columnist or a political commentator. 

ee! Ss 


(Editor’s Note—The following articles 
are part of a series on insurance personali- 
ties in the Scandinavian countries written 
for The Eastern Underwriter by Clara 
Baldwin, former correspondent at Chicago, 
who has been on an extended trip to South 
America and European countries.) 


Party for Insured Young People 


Forenade-Framtiden of Stockholm, 
Sweden, invited 300 of the insured young 
people of Norrkoping to a gala party 
as an experiment in creating further in- 
terest in the youth service that company 
inaugurated in February of this year for 
its young policyholders. The Forenade- 
Framtiden, which translates “united fu- 
ture,” is a consolidation of two life 
insurance companies of Sweden, the De 
Forenade founded in 1901 and the Fram- 
tiden founded in 1914. This consolidation 
is being made step by step with the 
final merging of the two companies ex- 


pected to be completed formally around 
January 1, 1949, 

Verner Fredrikson, the president of 
Framtiden, will serve as president of the 
new company, with Waldemar Odhnoff, 




















president of De Forenade, as its vice 
president. 

The emphasis of the new company, 
as with both of the two members, is on 
industrial life insurance. The intention 
of the consolidation is to give a full 
service on that type of insurance, both 
better and cheaper, in every corner ot 
Sweden through the one company, with 
a greater facility for handling records 
as an insured moves from place to place 
in the country. 

A field force has been especially 
formed to handle business for the com- 
bined companies. The country of Sweden 
is divided into twenty-one districts each 
under a supervisor, with the field force 
merging as of April 1, 1948. The con- 
solidation program has been carefully 
worked out to operate through the su- 
pervisors, then through the _ general 
agents, and finally through the agents 
themselves. There are around 5,000 
agents for this combined company, and 
the merging of activities is being taken 
step by step from district to district, 
with the first district to be completely 
consolidated in May or June of this year. 


Swedish industrial business has never 
been written on a weekly premium 
basis as far as either of the two member 
companies is concerned, but rather on 
monthly, and now it is the intention of 
the organization to write on still longer 
term. Effort is being made to have the 
monthly business written on a quarterly 
basis. 

As of this year the companies started 
a drive for small monthly premiums of 
three crowns or less to be paid on a 
quarterly basis. Already in three months 
80% being rewritten have been on that 
basis, and as a result the companies 
expect to be able to reduce the amount 
of the total premiums by about 15%. 


The youth service was introduced in 
February of this year with a conference 
for youth leaders from all over the 
country. Nils B. Frick is consultant for 
the company on this youth service, 
which has as its motto “every second 
boy insures his life with Forenade- 
Framtiden.” This congress of youth 
leaders was held just outside of Stock- 
holm and lasted for three days. Premier 
Tage Erlander was one of the speakers 
for the meeting. Other speakers in- 
cluded the presidents of the two insur- 
ance companies, and the former presi- 
dent of the Swedish federation of labor, 
Charles Lindberg. The program was 
concerned with the economic problems 
of Sweden and with education, with 
discussions on security, the management 
of -money, home-making, as well as on 
how to raise the standards of youth 
clubs and make their programs more 
interesting to the young people. 


Oscar Strandberg, director for the 
youth’s service of De Forenade-Fram- 
tiden and formerly with the Kooper- 
ative movement in Sweden where he 
was in the department of information 
and instruction, heading many confer- 
ences in Sweden for young people, spoke 
on the subject of programs for youth 
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clubs. Almost one entire day was de- 
voted to that subject, and to the problem 
of what to do with young people not 
active in any club. 


This conference was attended not only 
by the youth leaders but by the life un- 
derwriters of the two companies. A 
forty-page conference paper, “Youth 
Life,” is being issued with the first 
copies out around May 10. 

That first conference has been fol- 


lowed by other meetings of youth lead- 
ers, particularly for local groups. 


As director of the Youth’s Service, 
Mr. Strandberg is indirectly the head of 


around 400,000 insured young people. 
Prior to accepting that position, Mr. 
Strandberg had been connected with in- 
surance through the exhibitions held in 
connection with the youth conferences 
he was organizing, for the insurance 
companies generally were represented in 
those exhibits. In conjunction with his 
position as director of the Youth's Serv- 
ice, he is the head of the local youth 
conference for leaders. 


This makes a_ three-fold program: 
first the nation-wide congress for youth 
leaders, then the local meetings for the 
leaders, and finally the program for the 
youth themselves which was inaugurated 
on April 21 in Norrkoping by the party 
there. The program for that evening 
consisted of a talk on “Youth and Se- 
curity” by Arvid Petterson, sales man- 
ager for the middle section of Sweden 
for the combined company; a review of 
the findings of a youth Gallup poll made 
by Mr. Strandberg on such questions 
as what the young people think of the 
future, of their town, and of life insur- 
ance. Following that a questionnaire 
was passed out to the young guests with 
a request that it be answered by each. 

As another part of the Youth Service, 
the combined companies have provided 
a recreational center for the youth and 
at the same time solved a company 
problem by taking over a_ restaurant 
in the center of Stockholm. This restau- 
rant serves as a lunch room for company 
employes during the work week, since 
the consolidated quarters will be too 
cramped for office space to allow for 
a lunch room within its own building. 
Thus the company bought the building 
with the restaurant on the ground floor 
near the new building, and during week- 
ends the youth groups may utilize the 
space for exhibitions and for a gather- 
ing place. 

e. rs 


Nye Danske 


The Nye Danske Insurance Co. of 
Copenhagen, Denmark, was founded as 
one of the companies organized in com- 
petition to the Royal Chartered Insur- 
ance Co. in writing both direct fire and 
fire reinsurance. The company was 
formed by Louis Bramsen, a Dane who 
had been living in Havana, Cuba, where 
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he was a merchant. Mr. Bramsen re- 
turned to Denmark as a representative 
for Havana cigars in his native country, 
and started the insurance company in 
Copenhagen during the year 1864. The 
original idea, according to plans drawn 
at the founding of Nye Danske, was to 
spread the insured risk over a larger 
territory than in Denmark alone. That 
plan has been carried through, and to- 
day the company has agencies operating 
for direct insurance in Norway, Sweden, 
Iceland, Germany, and Belgium, with 
reinsurance connections throughout the 
world except in the United States. 


Life insurance was added to the fire 
coverage in 1928, with the Nye Danske 
life department writing pension business 
as well as Ordinary life. However the 
company is considered primarily as a 
fire company, having in the last pub- 
lished record of statistics which was 
dated 1945, the biggest portfolio in 
Denmark on contents coverage. 


It is interesting to note that three 
generations of Bramsens have been gen- 
eral managers for Nye Danske. The 
founder’s son, Ludwig Bramsen, took 
over the managership of the company 
at his father’s death in 1886. In 1914, 
at the death of Ludwig Bramsen, a 
nephew, Eigil Bramsen, became the gen- 
eral manager and continued in that office 
until 1946 when he retired. He is still 
connected with the company today, how- 
ever, being a member of the board. He 
is also the chairman of the Privatbank 
in Copenhagen. 


J. O. Sagild, who is today a joint gen- 
eral manager of Nye Danske serving 
with E. Kjlbye and K. Christensen, the 
special manager for the life department 
as well as actuary, has an interesting 
history in connection with the Bramsen 
family and Nye Danske. Born in 1899 
in Copenhagen, Mr. Sagild joined the 
general agency in Copenhagen of the 
Swiss insurance firm Helvetia upon com- 
pletion of his final examinations in 1916. 
The general agent for Helvetia was A: Age 
Bramsen, an uncle of Eigil, who is in- 
cidentally a brother of the famous Dan- 
ish insurer and reinsurer, Svend Bram- 
sen. Svend Bramsen was twice man- 
ager of the state insurance office of war 
risks, serving both in the first and sec- 
ond wars, and specializing in the second 
in the marine branch for cago and hull. 

Mr. Sagild left Helvetia in 1919 to 
work with the Dannevirke Insurance 
Co., which two years later was taken 
over by Nye Danske and is owned to- 
day jointly by Nye Danske and oF 
London Assurance. In fact, Mr. Sagild 
acted as the connecting instrument be- 
tween the two companies. In 1921 he 
became chief of the office for reinsurance 
in Nye Danske. In 1928 he was made 
secretary for the company, and in 1933 
assistant manager. When Mr. Bramsen 
resigned as general manager for Nye 
Danske in 1946, Mr. Sagild along with 
Mr. Kjlbye and Mr. Christensen suc- 
ceeded him. 
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Industry Asks Delay in 
Expense Rules in N. Y. 

DEPARTMENT HOLDS HEARING 

Fire and Casualty Companies Seek 


Changes in Proposed Classifications ; 
Personnel Shortage Stressed 





Strenuous efforts were made by the 
insurance industry to have delayed for 
a year at least promulgation of proposed 
Regulation No. 30 of the New York 
Insurance Department—uniform classi- 
fication of expenses—during the course 
of a lengthy hearing held by the De- 
partment in New York City on Tues- 
day. More than 100 persons listened to 
objections offered by fire and casualty 
companies’ representatives. The hear- 
ing, held in one of the large hearing 
rooms at the State Office Building, 80 
Centre Street, was presided over by 
Deputy Superintendent Walter F. Mar- 
tineau, with Deputy Superintendent 
cena Cc. Morrill presenting the De- 

artment’s position, 

~ Superintendent Robert Dineen has 
stated on several occasions that he 
wants these regulations to become ef- 
fective on January 1, 1949, in order that 
annual statement blanks of insurers filed 
early in 1950 will contain expense items 
prepared in accordance with the sug- 
gested regulations. In order for regu- 
lations to be operative January 1 next 
year they must be promulgated under 
the law by July 1 of this year. 

Industry Sees Few Benefits 

Objections of the insurance industry 
to promulgation of the regulations now 
centered chiefly around two main points: 
first, that numerous items in the ex- 
pense classifications will produce few if 
any benefits to state supervisory author- 
ities or the public, but instead burden 
the insurance industry with a lot of 
needles work, and second, with or with- 
out opposition to the new suggested 
regulations, the industry has neither the 
trained personnel nor the mechanical 
equipment at this time to prepare the 
figures for annual statement purposes. 
Due to the combination of increased 
premiums and high losses on the one 
hand and the demands of general in- 
dustry for manpower to meet civilian 
and military requirements, the insurance 
business feels it will be unable to solve 
the employe shortage problem for some- 
time. 

In order to permit judicial review of 
of this hearing all the witnesses were 
sworn in before testifying. Mr. Mor- 
rill related how the movement for uni- 
form classification of expenses has been 
developing over a period of years and 
stated that there have been extended 
consideration of and many meetings on 
the proposed regulations. He was ap- 
parently answering objections made in 
writing by the industry that insufficient 
time had been provided for study of 
the regulations. 

James J. Higgins, senior examiner of 
the New York Department, told how 126 
examinations of 290 companies in the 
fire and casualty fields had been made 
in the investigation of expenses in the 
last two or three years. He said he 
found the company systems of expense 
distribution, while often good, were not 
at‘all uniform. 


Conick Presents Objections 
Harold C. Conick, United States 
manager of the Royal-Liverpool Group, 
presented a memorandum of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters ask- 
ing that Parts 2-5 inclusive of the pro- 


posed regulations not be made effective 
now, while studies are in progress. 


He said that “action placing such regu- 
lation into effect will burden the busi- 
ness by requiring two separate and dif- 
fering bases of accounts since the re- 
quirements of the annual statement 
blanks at present in effect will not be 
met by the results from the proposed 
system of allocating expenses.” 

Part 2 deals with rules relating to 
allocation of joint expenses to compa- 
nies; Part 3 to rules on composition of, 
and allocation to, expense groups; Part 
4 to rules relating to allocation to lines 
of business, and Part 5 to special instruc- 
tions relating to allocation of salaries 
and other expenses. 

Mr. Conick stressed the point that 
the proposed regulations have not been 
available for a sufficient period to permit 
adequate study to develop practical 
methods for the uniform allocation of 
expenses. But “it has been available for 
a sufficient period of time to demon- 
strate serious objection to parts of this 
regulation and further study may de- 
velop other objections.” 

The National Board has offered modi- 
fications to Part 1 of the regulations but 
feels that the remaining parts “invo!ve 
so many debatable questions that the 
business and the Insurance Department 
should be given more time to study them 
and develop satisfactory solutions. 

“It is recommended that no provision 
be included,” continued Mr. Conick, “in 
the regulation specifying the form or 
records to be kept by the companies. 
This is a matter of management respon- 
sibility and was recognized by Super- 
intendent Dineen in his statements dur- 
ing hearings before legislative commit-— 
tees in Albany prior to the adoption of 
the present Section 189—Accounts and 
Statistics—of the New York Insurance 
Law, which became effective July 1, 
1946.” 





Magrath Speaks 
Joseph J. Magrath, Chubb & Son, held 


that the industry had nothing substan- 
tial in the way of Department proposals 
to go on until March of this year, and 
the few months since then have not 
afforded ample time to study the regula- 
tions and suggest revisions. 

Mr. Magrath argued that to mass fire, 
marine, automobile and other lines to- 
gether under Item 1 of Part 1 for di- 
rect, reinsurance assumed and reinsur- 
ance ceded claim adjustment expenses, 
seems preposterous, and the results 
would be of no value. Item 2, dealing 
with commission and _ brokerage, is 
broken down into five parts, and again 
he said there is a useless combining of 
all classes of business. He admitted 
that a few companies might issue dis-— 
torted figures but asked why all com- 
panies should have to work on some- 
thing generally superfluous. 

Policy-writing department expenses at 
home offices have never been considered 
part of acquisition costs, continued Mr. 
Magrath and he cannot see why the 
New York Department should view 
them as such. Such costs, and also 
those of collecting premiums from pro- 
ducers, should be construed as adminis- 
trative expenses, he argued. Mr. Ma- 
grath declared that transferring these 
items to acquisition costs would seem 
to increase the latter in appearance but 
not so actually. He feels existing classi- 
fications of expenses are adequate and 
there is no need for primary and sec- 
ondary classifications. 

Shortage of Personnel 

Robert C. Angus, Northern Assurance, 
an expert accountant, made an effective 
argument for delay in promulgating the 
new regulations when he stated force- 
fully that all except large insurance 
companies are just not equipped in per- 


(Continued on Page 23) 





Police Official Offers 
Plan for Cooperation 


ON LOST AND STOLEN PROPERTY 





Leuci Feels Exchange of Information, 
Better Scheduling of PPF Items 
Will Aid in Finding Owners 





Progress toward achieving better co- 
ordination between the New York Police 
Department and the insurance industry 
with respect to stolen and lost property 
recovered by the police is being made 
as the result of meetings between repre- 
sentatives of both parties. While at 
present the movement within insurance 
is being carried forward by the Inland 
Marine Claims Association and the Bur- 
glary & Glass Insurance Club it is hoped 
that associations representing the inland 
marine and the casualty businesses as a 
whole and officially will shortly assume 
responsibility for future developments. 

Frank Leuci, custodian of the Prop- 
erty Clerk’s Office of the New York 
Police Department, is strongly behind 
the movement for closer coordination be- 
tween the police and insurance compa- 
nies, not only in New York City but 
throughout the state and the nation. He 
feels that insurance companies may be 
paying losses on a considerable amount 
of stolen and lost property which has 
found its way into the hands of the 
police; property which should go to 
original owners or the insurance compa- 
nies. In either event the net losses 
paid under burglary and inland policies 
would be reduced to the extent such 
owners are located. 

Last week Mr. Leuci was guest at a 
luncheon in New York sponsored by the 
Inland Marine Claims Association and 
the Burglary & Glass Insurance Club 
of New York at which members of the 
insurance press were invited. In the 
program outlined by Mr. Leuci he feels 
the press can aid by spreading knowl- 
edge that a Bureau of Lost Property 
exists in the New York Police Depart- 
ment and by publishing data on lost 
property which-may aid in its identifi- 
cation. 

Outlining a program for consideration 
between insurance carriers and the New 
York Police Department Mr. Leuci 
stated last week: 

“Some time ago, during a discussion 
with some claim agents and adjusters, 
I suggested that a duplicate copy of the 
notice of loss sent to the Bureau of Lost 
Property be also forwarded to the Prop- 
erty Clerk’s Office. Within the past year 
I have received hundreds of cards from 
various insurance companies and adjust- 
ers. These cards are regular 3x5 file 
cards, furnishing a description of the 
article lost, the amount of insurance, the 
date of loss, and the owner’s name. Be- 
fore an article of value is turned over 
to a finder, the Property Clerk’s Office 
checks through these files to ascertain 
whether any such reported loss was re- 
ceived by us. In many instances I have 
had insurance companies and agents visit 
me with their proofs of loss and descrip- 
tions, for a closer check on property 
turned in by finders. 


Better Descriptions in Schedules 

“There are, however, many _ other 
phases of this work which I think can 
be the subject of further discussion and 
inquiry by insurance companies and their 
agents. I would like to recommend for 
discussion the following: 

“1. Schedules do not have a complete 
description of valuable articles of jewelry 
insured. The manufacturers’ trade-marks 
and insignia are a means of identifica- 
tion. Photographs and bills of sale 
should be made part of the file. 

“2. A uniform state law requiring find- 
ers to turn property over to the Police 
Department. In many large cities of 
the state of New York rules and regula- 
tions governing finders vary to a large 
degree. In Yonkers, for instance, a 
finder is required to advertise, and if 








no inquiries are received by him, he 
becomes the keeper. 

“3. A central clearing system of all 
property turned over to the Police, 
whether found or recovered. 

“4. Insurance companies should avail 
themselves of their trade journals and 
bulletins to notify all their agents and 
insurance companies outside the metro- 
politan area of what the Property Clerk 
has in his possession ready to turn over 
to finders. 

“5. Claimants of lost or stolen prop- 
erty should certify under oath that no 
insurance loss has been claimed or re- 
ceived for said property. 

“Police Commissioner Arthur W. 
Wallander has urged all law enforcement 
groups and associations that deal closely 
with the Police Department and its many 
agencies to avail themselves of our fa- 
cilities. Closer cooperation will surely 
bring better knowledge of our city, and 
better methods can be found to increase 
the efficiency of all concerned.” 
$1,000,000 Returned to Finders in Year 

Mr. Leuci said the Property Clerk’s 
Office in the New York Police Depart- 
ment is a refuge for lost, stolen, aban- 
doned, unclaimed or recovered property 
of all sorts and the Property Clerk is 
responsible for its proper disposition. 
In 1947 the gross value of property han- 
dled by that office was over $9,150,- 
000, representing a total of 22,400 items 
of property. In the last year more than 
$1,000,000 worth of property has been 
returned to finders, the law being that 
property found can be returned unless an 
owner claims it within ninety days. The 
finder does not, however, obtain title to 
the property but merely possession, a 
technical point by which the owner might 
later try to recover from a finder after 
property has been returned to him by 
the police. 

In the opinion of Mr. Leuci many 
articles which come to his office may 
have been insured, both those stolen 
and those lost. Even after diligent ef- 
forts by the Bureau of Lost Property 
to locate true owners often property is 
still with the clerk’s office. Claims may 
have been paid meanwhile by insurers 
on these losses. The police feel that 
both the public and the insurance busi- 
ness will benefit if the insurance busi- 
ness can aid in getting some of this 
property restored to owners. 

Personnel of Insurance Committees 

The idea for cooperation with the po- 
lice originated earlier this year with 
the Inland Marine Claims Association 
when Donald R. Roberts, American of 
Newark, was president. He named a lost 
property recovery committee composed 
of James Cooper, Fireman‘s Fund, and 
Lawrence Missiner, St. Paul, which 
continues to function under the associ- 
ation’s new president, Harold S. Day- 
nard of Jones & Whitlock. 

The Burglary and Glass Insurance 
Club has a committee headed by Albert 
E, Leibner, United States Fidelity & 
Guaranty. Other members include James 
A. Murphy, Manufacturers Casualty ; 
John J. Mylod, Massachusetts Bond- 
ing; George S. Peterson, American Au- 
tomobile; Francis K. Peterson, Atlantic 
Mutual; Daniel W. Murphy, Ocean Ac- 
cident; Robert L. Crosley, Loyalty 
Group; Herbert C. Johnston, Accident 
& Casualty; Jacques R. Mainzer, Lon- 
don & Lancashire Indemnity; Mic hael 
Gurtan, New Amsterdam Casualty. 


N. Y. C. Pond Will Hold 
Annual Golf Outing Today 


New York Gity Pond of Blue Goose 
will hold its annual outing and election 
of officers today at the Rock Spring 
Country Club, West Orange, N. J. Most 
Loyal Gander Gilbert A. Dietrich will 
preside. The nominating committee will 
submit the following slate for considera- 
tion at tonight’s election: most loyal 
gander, Jack B. Quisenberry; supervisor 
of flock, George P. Albiez; custodian of 
goslings, Walter W. Emely; guardian 
of the pond, Walter E. Sheldon; keeper 
of the golden goose egg, Robert F. 
Stumpf, and wielder of goose quill, 
Floyd C. Pickett. 
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FIA Promotions Made 
In Eastern Division 


FORRISTALL ASST. TO PRESIDENT 


Germain Becomes Eastern Office Man- 
ager; Fay Asst. Manager, and Parker 
Supt. of Underwriting Division 


President C. W. Pierce of the Fac- 
tory Insurance Association announces 
several organizational changes, all ef- 
fective July 1. Vice President F. D. 
Ross will continue to have supervision 
of FIA regional office activities, han- 
dling of nationwide accounts with units 
located in two or more regional offices, 
and such other executive duties as may 
be assigned to him by the president. 

W. H. Forristall, presently manager 
of the Eastern regional office, will be- 
come assistant to the president, to as- 
sume such duties as may be — 
to him by the president. J. H. Germain, 
presently assistant manager of the 
Eastern regional office, will assume the 
duties of manager of that office. 

Walter P. Fay, presently executive 
assistant in the underwriting depart- 
ment, will be advanced to the position 
of assistant manager of the Eastern re- 

gional office, in charge of underwriting 
aad negotiation. Edgar H. Parker, 
presently executive special agent, will 
assume new duties as superintendent of 
the underwriting division in the Eastern 
regional office. 
Ross and Forristall 

Before assuming his duties as vice 
president in 1945 Mr. Ross acted as 
assistant to the president since 1943. He 
went with the FIA in 1926 as assistant 
manager of the Hartford office and was 
made manager in 1942. He was edu- 
cated in the Hartford public schools and 
at Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. 

Mr. Forristall was employed by FIA 
in January, 1919, as clerk in the under- 
writing department, later becoming spe- 
cial agent in the Buffalo office. In 1935 
he returned to the Hartford office, and 
in 1936 was appointed assistant super- 
intendent of the underwriting depart- 
ment. He became executive assistant in 
1940, assistant manager in 1942 and in 
1945 became manager of the Eastern 
regional office. 

Germain, Fay and Parker 

Mr. Germain joined the FIA as in- 
spector in July, 1929, advanced to special 
agent in the Philadelphia office and in 
1939 was made field manager for the 
middle states, in charge of the Philadel- 
phia office. He assumed the position of 
manager of the New York City office 
in 1940 and was made assistant manager 
of the Eastern regional office in 1945. 
He was graduated from Worcester Poly- 
technic Institute in 1929. 

Mr. Fay spned the FIA as an inspec- 
tor on July 1, 1914, following his gradu- 
ation from Worcester Polytechnic In- 
stitute. After two years in the field he 
returned to the Hartford office and was 
appointed a supervisor in the inspection 
department. In 1919 he was transferred 
to the underwriting department as a 
supervisor, becoming superintendent of 
that department in 1924. 

Mr. Parker joined the FIA as an 
inspector in 1921, following his gradu- 
ation from Worcester Polytechnic In- 
stitute, and was located in the field for 
several years before coming to the 
Hartford office as a supervisor in the 
inspection department. He advanced to 
supervisor of the negotiation department 
and then to the position of executive 
special agent, handling underwriting in 
the New England field. 


N. Y. FIRE PATROL COMMITTEE 

Joseph T. Goeller, London & Lan- 
cashire, has been elected chairman of 
the committee on fire patrol and also a 
director of the New York Board of Fire 
Underwriters. A. J. Smith of Zweig, 
Smith & Co., is vice chairman of the 
committee on fire patrol. 


RUSSELL EDGETT PRESIDENT 


Becomes Head of Thomas J. Hogan, 
Inc., of New York City; William J. 
Finn Vice President 


Russell Edgett, for many years in the 
insurance production and underwriting 
field, has been elected president of 
Thomas J. Hogan, Inc., New York City 
agency, succeeding the late Thomas J. 
Hogan. Other officers of the agency are 


Pat Liveright 
EDGETT 


RUSSELL 
William J. 


Stevens, 


Finn; secre- 
and treasurer, 


vice president, 
tary, Harry F. 
William J. Pflug. 

Mr. Edgett has been with Thomas J. 
Hogan, Inc., since its incorporation in 
1933 and has been vice president since 
1936. Previously he was connected with 
the Glens Falls Group. 

Mr. Finn started his insurance ex- 
sanenne with John A. Eckert & Co. in 
1921 and in 1928 went with Johnson & 
Higgins. He joined Thomas J. Hogan, 
Inc., in 1936, where he is in charge of 
the casualty department. 

Mr. Stevens got his early insurance 
training with the Continental and Fire- 
men’s of Newark. In 1926 he went with 
Frank W. Eckels Agency in Brooklyn. 
He joined Thomas H. Hogan, Inc., in 
1943, where he is in charge of fire ‘and 
allied lines. 

Mr. Pflug has been with the agency 
since 1937 and was made secretary- 
treasurer in 1946. 

Thomas J. Hogan, Inc., writes all in- 
surance lines except life. It represents 
the Firemen’s, National-Ben Franklin, 
Commercial Casualty, Commonwealth, 
New York Underwriters and Pacific 
Coast Fire. 








Gustave R. Michelsen Dies; 
Prominent New York Agent 


Gustave R. Michelsen, partner in the 
large New York local agency of Hall & 
Henshaw, died Wednesday morning 
after an illness of a few weeks. He was 
well known in production and company 
circles throughout the country. 

Mr. Michelsen entered insurance in 
1905 with the New York City agency of 
W. S. Banta and was with Hall & Hen- 
shaw since 1931. He was chairman of 
the executive committee of the Insur- 
ance Federation of New York State; 
former chairman, metropolitan agents 
committee, National Association of In- 
surance Agents; director of the New 
York Board of Trade, and former chair- 
man of its insurance committee. He was 
long active in the New York City local 
agents association. 








The MacConnell & Yealland Insurance 
Agency in Belleville, Ontario, has been 
dissolved by mutual consent of the 
partners. 





Fireman’s Fund Plans 
To Increase Capital 


DIRECTORS’ PROPOSAL MADE 
New Financing Will Increase Capital 
and Surplus by an Amount Be— 
tween $14,000,000 and $15,000,000 





Directors of the Fireman’s Fund of 
San Francisco have authorized an in- 
crease in the number of shares to 1,000,- 
000 shares. The company expects in the 
near future to file a registration state- 
ment with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission under which the company 
proposes to offer new shares to its 
shareholders, on the basis of four new 
shares for each five old shares held, at 
the contemplated price of $30 per share. 

Any remaining authorized shares not 
subscribed by shareholders will be sold 
at public or private sale at or near the 
then market price. 


Dividend Basis 


It is anticipated that after the com- 
pletion of the issuance of new shares 
the stock will be placed on an annual 
dividend of $2.60 a share. As part of 
the plan the par value of the present 
shares will be reduced from $10 to $7.50 
per share. 

It is estimated that the new finan- 
cing will increase capital and surplus 
by an amount Sotneeee $14,000,000 and 
$15,000,000. 

The directors have withdrawn effec- 
tive as of the close of business on July 
6, the share for share exchange offer, 
and the accompanying cash offer to 
holders of ten shares or less, made by 
the company for stock of Fireman’s 
Fund Indemnity. 

The entire plan is subject to approval 
of the shareholders and of the various 
public authorities. 

The Fireman’s Fund declared a quar- 
terly dividend of 75 cents on the present 
stock a share, payable July 15 to stock- 
holders of record on June 30. 


Expense Hearing 
(Continued from Page 22) 


sonnel and machines to prepare the data 
which would be required under Regula- 
tion 30. He said the responsibility for 
gathering, analyzing and channeling in- 
form: ition rests on the shoulders of com- 
panies’ chief accountants, men who are 
even now overworked without having 
additional duties thrust upon them. He 
declared that with the smaller com- 
panies a lot of information which might 
be gathered after costly effort would 
not be worth the expense of producing 
it, and will only tend to increase the 
expenses of carrying on the insurance 
business. 

The Association of Casualty & Surety 
Cos. presented a brief in opposition to 
Regulation 30 in which it was stated 
that many problems that arise in a 
search for “uniformity” in accounting 
statistics have been with one or more 
segments of the business for many 
years, and which now it is proposed to 
overcome in short order. “We ques- 
tion,” the memorandum continued, “if 
this can be done in such a manner as 
to deal equitably with the differing con- 
ditions of the various kinds of compa- 
nies and at the same time enable us to 
get real uniformity. The questions in- 
volved cannot be solved in a few days 
or a few weeks.” 

The New York State Association of 
Insurance Agents was among the or- 
ganizations filing written objections with 
the New York Department. 


JAMES A. CLARK DIES 


Operator of an insurance brokerage 
office in Buffalo, N. Y. for forty-two 
years, James A. Clark, 79, died June 13. 
Born in Cambray, Ont., Mr. Clark at- 
tended school there and went to Buf- 
falo about 1895. After representing 
several firms, he opened his own office, 
the James A. Clark Insurance Agency, 
and continued the business until he 
became ill at short time ago. 
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Fire Insurance In Other Lands 


Underwriting in South America and Mexico; How London 
Lloyd’s Operates; Restrictive Laws and Heavy Taxation 
Harm Insurance in Many Countries 


— 


By Epwarp W. ELwety 
U. S. Manager, Royal Exchange Group 


This is the third of three instalments of an address on fire insurance in other lands 


presented by Edward W’. Elwell, United States manager of the Royal Exchange Group, 
before the annual meeting of the general agents association. In this concluding in- 


stalment Mr. Elwell discusses operations of London Lloyd's, restrictive laws on deposits 


and taxes in Latin Americon and other countries and makes a few general observations. 


Part III 


In Australia end New Zealand, as you 
might expect. the British companies pre- 
dominate. The Dominion is highly un- 
ionized and the state and the unions 
have together managed to obtain and 
enforce definite salary scales and hours 
of employment, to which the companies 
have no option but to conform. 


South America 


The South American countries have 
had most of their insurance written 
prior to recent developments in_ for- 


eign companies, but there is now grow- 
ing a strong local insurance market and 
the requirements for deposits have been 
intensified. Argentine insurance of 
course is now nationalized and it is a 
question of foreign companies transact- 
ing reinsurance business. Otherwise, the 
business is written on the standard uni- 
form policy conditions and presents no 
special insurance features. 
Mexico 

This was also formerly a_ profitable 
insurance field but the conditions of 
insurance business in Mexico are as well 
known to you as to me. Under the In- 
surance Laws of 1931 the nationalist 
government prohibited the transaction 
of business by foreign companies fol- 
lowing upon long and protracted nego- 
tiations. The Mexican Government 
wants thereby to foster and encourage 
the growth of national insurance com- 
panies which will be in a position to 
write ali the Mexican business. 

It made it permissible for foreign 
companies to reinsure these Mexican 
companies. The foreign companies at 
the same time that they withdrew ob- 
tained the return of their deposits and 
refused to reinsure the local companies 
and to provide Mexico with a market 
by which it could reestablish itself. 
Unfortunately there are signs at the 
present time of this breaking down, but 
it is to be hoped that it will yet be 
possible to enforce it in order that the 
readmission of foreign companies to 
Mexico may one day become practical. 

Lloyd’s 

No paper on foreign fire insurance 
would be complete without a reference 
to this unique institution which is usu- 
ally referred to in this country as “Lon- 
don Lloyd’s” and about which a great 
deal of misconception seems to exist. 
Lloyd’s is not an insurance company; 
Lloyd’s is an aggregation of individuals 
each underwriting risks for his own 
accounts through one central underwrit- 
ing room in London, with the unique 
feature that the policy of each individual 
is subject to audit by Lloyd’s Stamping 
Office and the members of Lloyd’s in 
the aggregate guarantee the liabilities 
of any Lloyd’s policy which may be is- 
sued, thereby extending the collective 
security of all the underwriters to the 
individua! responsibility of any one un- 
derwriter, should he fail. 

A visit to Lloyd’s is interesting. 
Lloyd’s underwriters accept their risks 
and transact their business through 
syndicates. A syndicate constitutes sev 


eral members with one underwriter act- 
ing for them at the same time, sitting at 
a small desk surrounded by his brokers. 
One moment he accepts a risk, another 
moment he pays a claim, another mo- 


ment he takes a premium and at a 
fourth stage he gives a return premium 
on a canceled contract. 

Perhaps some of you have visited the 
New York Stock Exchange. A glimpse 
of Lloyd’s underwriting room is rather 
reminiscent of it. The brokers come and 
go and the underwriters sit and trade 
from the center of the floor. Perpetual 
din and commotion seem to exist. The 
room which was rebuilt a few years ago 
is already too small and is crowded 
with the various underwriters for their 
syndicates, 

The secret of the success of Lloyd's 
underwriters is their individual freedom, 


their willingness to quote a rate for 
any insurable risk, their guarantee of 
the liabilities of the various members 
and their low expense of management, 
due to the fact that they do not go 
out and seek their business but let 
their business seek them. Their risks 
are situated all over the world and the 
underwriters are a collection of rugged 
individualists. 

Originally they confined themselves to 
the marine market but since the first 
World War one of the great features of 
growth and competition has been the 
wholesale entry of Lloyd’s into the fire 
and casualty markets as well. 

Lloyd’s takes its name from one Ed- 
ward Lloyd, about whom very little is 
known, except that he ran a_ coffee 
house and specialized in publishing news. 
Because his news service was good the 
underwriters of the day gathered there 
for coffee and have retained his name 
long since Edward Lloyd passed on. It 
is one of the most romantic institutions 
in the history of the financial world. 


Deposit Laws and Taxation 
I now pass on to a review in general 
of the trend of worldwide insurance over 
the last thirty years. As in other walks 
of life we have viewed during this pe- 
riod the growth of nationalism, so it 


has been with insurance, and _ this 
erowth of nationalism has taken two 
forms. Nearly every country in the 


world has restricted in some measure 
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the right of companies not incorporated 
in its own country to do business there 
and has made additional requirements 
with regard to deposits. 

It is estimated that for any insur- 
ance company at the present time to 
do a worldwide business, deposits some- 
where in the neighborhood of $5,000,000 
are required. It would be idle to pre 
tend that this system of deposits has 
grown up for the benefit of the business. 
One of the principles of insurance is 
that the funds of an insurance company 
are available to pay the losses of its un- 
fortunate claimants, and, if these funds 
are to be held in separate compartments 
and scattered over every country of the 
world and are not available in a central 
reservoir to pay losses, the security of 
the company and the principle of its or- 
ganization is thereby weakened. 

Funds on deposit are not, in practice, 
however much they may be in theory, 
available to pay losses. They are just so 
much gold buried in the earth. In many 
countries efforts have been made to re- 
strict foreign companies by discrimina- 
tory legislation or otherwise. Mexico is 
the best example and I have already told 
you the position there, but generally 
speaking companies which wish to do a 
worldwide business instead of a nation- 
wide business are finding it extremely 
difficult to break further ground or to 
hold what they already have. 

Another serious feature over the past 
twenty years has been the growth of 
taxation. Insurance companies seem to 
be considered suitable subjects for taxa- 
tion in every quarter of the globe and 
there is too little realization that taxes 
on insurance companies find their way 
back to the insured by increased pre- 
miums and simply place a bigger burden 
on any community which wishes to pro- 
tect itself from fire loss. Reciprocal 
taxation concessions to eliminate double 
taxation are now operative between the 
United States and Great Britain and 
this is a move in the right direction. 


Wood Heads New York 
Suburban Field Club 


Installation of officers for the 
New York Field Club took 
place at the annual meeting at the Nas- 
sau Country Club at Glen 





new 
Suburban 


Cove last 


week. The following officers were in- 
stalled: 
President, George Wood, Fidelity- 


Phenix; vice president, Raymond Wiley, 
Agricultural; secretary, Walter Ficke, 
Providence Washington; treasurer, 
Henry Tesche, Provident Fire. 

Charles Penna, London Assurance, re- 
tiring president, was presented with the 
pen and pencil set by William Chandler, 
a former president. About 100 persons 
attended the meeting. 


Commerce Chamber Booklet 


On Insurance Regulation 


A new pamphlet, “Public Regulation 
of Insurance after July 1, 1948,” has 
just been published by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. Re- 
citing some of the problems created by 
the passage of Public Law 15 of the 
79th Congress, the pamphlet explains 
that new state laws regulating the in- 
surance business give wide discretionary 
powers to state officials and impose 
many new responsibilities upon them to 
administer these laws. 

Exercise of these responsibilities will 
require a high order of statesmanship 
on the part of the state supervising offi- 
cials, assisted by competent technicians. 
In some states this may require addi- 
tional appropriations to pay for the 
increased personnel, the Chamber points 
out. 

State governors and legislators are 
urged by the Chamber to give this prob- 
lem careful attention that the intent of 
Congress may be carried out, that regu- 
lation of insurance be kept in the hands 
of the states and that the interests of 
the insuring public be adequately pro- 
tected. 
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ANOTHER TRAFFIC DEATH AND TWO WRECKED CARS BECAUSE 
SOMEONE TOOK A CHANCE! 


More than 98%, of all automobile fatalities 
need never have occurred. Less speed and 
more care would have prevented this one. 











Firemen’s Insurance Company of Newark, N. J. 


Orgonized 1855 
FIRE-MARINE: Monn SURETY oe 

The Girard Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
Orgoniszed 1853 

National-Ben Franklin Fire Insurance Compony 
Orgonized 1866 

The Concordia Fire Insurance Co. of Milwaukee 
Orgonized 1870 


NSU RANCE 


Milwoukee Mechanics’ Insurance Compony 


Orgonized 1852 


Royal Plate Glass & General Ins. Co. of Canada 
Orgonized 1906 


The Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Co. of N.Y. 
Organized 1874 


Commercial Casualty Insurance Company 
Orgonized 1909 
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Southwestern Dep?. 
912 Commerce St. 220 Bush St. 


Pacific Department 
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Extracts From Opinion of Court 
In Minneapolis Local Board Case 


Supreme Court, which 


st week held that Jack Miller was not 
entitled to legal relief against the Insur- 
nce Agents Association of Minneapolis, 
passed on several matters of interest to 
] | ls throughout the country. 


est of the opinion the fol- 
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Not Illegal Agreements 
Now, pursuant to said order and on 





motion of Messrs. Walter H. Bennett, 
Mark J. Woolley and Stanley V. 
Shanedling, attorneys for defendants, it 
is hereby adjudged: 

1. That the by-laws and rules of the 


defendant association requiring its mem- 





bers to charge the legally established 
bureau rates approved by the Insurance 
Commissioner of Minnesota, except in 


special relief cases is not an_ illegal 
agreement; nor are the members of the 
association engaged in a conspiracy or 
combination in restraint of trade under 
the Minnesota Anti-Trust Statute, Sec- 
tion 10463, Mason’s 1927 (Section 62301 
Revised Statutes); nor do the by-laws, 
rules or such members fix control, main- 
tain or regulate the price of any article 
of trade, as prohibited by said section; 
nor do the by-laws, rules or the mem- 


bers limit the production of fire insur- 
ance in Minneapolis; nor do the by- 
laws, rules or said members prevent or 
limit competition in the purchase or sale 
of such insurance; nor are said members 
engaged in any illegal act, by reason of 
maintaining said by-laws and rules. 

2. That the by-laws and rules of the 
defendant association do not permit nor 
are its members engaged in the boy- 
cotting of insurance companies, or in- 
surance agents who are non-members of 
the association; nor do the by-laws, 
rules or the members restrict or restrain 
competition in the fire: insurance busi- 
ness, 

3. That it is not an illegal agreement 
for a membership organization such as 
the Minneapolis Underwriters Associa- 
tion, Inc., to have standards by which 
to judge eligibility requirements for ad- 
mission; nor to have reasonab'e rules of 
conduct to govern the activities of the 
members which are not adverse to the 
public interest, such as the by-laws and 
rules of said association; nor to engage 
in concerted activities which are not 
violative of stated law or which do not 
violate contracts if any such exist. 

4. That plaintiff in this action is not 
entitled to have the defendants re- 
strained or enjoined from carrying out 
and enforcing the by-laws of the de- 
fendant, Minneapolis Underwriters As- 
sociation, Inc., nor to have the corporate 
charter of this association forfeited to 
the state of Minnesota and cancelled, 
nor to have any relief whatsoever in this 
action. 


Conroy Sec’ +y- Treasurer 
General Brokers Assn. 


At the monthly meeting of the Gen- 
eral Brokers’ Association of the Met- 
ropolitan District, Inc. held at the Hotel 
Astor, Joseph F. Conroy, acting secre- 
tary and treasurer, was elected officially 
to those offices. Mr. Conroy is a part- 
ner of teh agency firm of Zaun, Conroy 
and Mulrooney of New York City. 


seen 


Buyers’ Council Urged 
By Stott of NAIA 


NEW ENGLAND MEETING HELD 


Committee of National Trade Groups 
Could Get Needs to Companies 
Through Agents’ Association 


council composed of 
trade associations 
functioning upon a_ national level in 
manufacturing and mercantile enter- 
prises which could present to producers 
new requirements of the insurance buy- 
ing public was suggested by John C. 


An_ advisory 
represent itives of 


Stott, Norwich, N. Y., vice president of 
the National Association of Insurance 


he addressed the New 
England Associations” of Insurance 
Agents at Poland Spring, Me., June 19. 
He said the NATA is the logical medium 
through which necessary information 
can be relayed to insurance companies 
because local agents constitute a great 
army which comes in daily intimate con- 
tact with the insuring public. 

Stating that the insurance companies 
design the policies which agents sell, Mr. 
Stott said that “they are doing a good 
job in providing insurance in the manner 
they believe the insurance buying pub'ic 
wants its insurance written. Too often, 
however, their beliefs are more theoreti- 
cal than real, simply because the agency 
stock companies do not possess any 
comprehensive method by which they 
can secure a fair cross section of opinion 
of the insuring public’s thinking. 


Agents, when 


Sees Companies Welcoming Suggestions 

“This situation may well suggest to 
you that here we are failing to give our 
insurance companies the benefit of the 
vast store of knowledge that we possess 
as to the desires and the requirements 
of the insurance buying public. I feel 
certain that our agency companies, all of 
them, would welcome constructive sug- 
gestions, if we in our associations arise 
to the challenge and provide them with 
workable and desirable forms and cov- 
erages that will serve all interests con- 
cerned,” said Mr. Stott. 

“We are perhaps derelict in determin- 
ing the insuring public’s views and de- 
sires as respects our business. We can 
do more, enormously more, and it can 
be accomplished at little cost, and render 
unlimited value in good will with all its 
favorable benefits to the members of our 
association. 

“The most effective method of pro- 
ducing the desired result in my opinion 
would be to create an advisory council 
composed of representatives of the many 
trade associations which are presently 
functioning on a national level as the 
nerve centers for many lines of manu- 
facturing and mercantile enterprises. 


Such a council should be small and 
representative to be efficient and effec- 
tive. 


“Practically every line of business in 


our country could in this way have 
representation in presenting its own 
peculiar problems, insurance-wise. This 
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advisory council could, and I believe 
would, bring to us a first-hand knowl- 
edge of their insurance problems. As 
insurance agents we could discuss these 
subjects with the council and either con- 
vince industry of the impracticability of 
their proposals or arrange to perfect 
their proposals. 

“The success or failure of such a 
project would depend to a considerable 
extent, on the diligence and earnestness 
with which we as agents brought about 
a correction of those insurance prob- 
lems or the manner in which we arrange 
to provide the special types of insurance, 
industry may require. 

Benefits of Suggested Plan 

“The benefits of such an arrangement 
on a national level, would be further 
enhanced if each state association would 
activate advisory councils, composed of 
members of industry in cooperation with 
the Chambers of Commerce throughout 
the state. It would be well to even 
consider students from colleges or high 
schools to supplement the membership 
of these councils. They are the future 
business men of our nation. 

“T believe establishment of these ad- 
visory councils would serve as a sub- 
stantial contribution to the promotion 
of good public relations, in that it would 
emphasize our earnestness of purpose to 
better serve the great insuring public 
—the men who pay the premiums. 

“Let us briefly summarize. The suc- 
cessful operation of such a_ council 
would set into motion a chain of cir- 
cumstances that would: 

“1, Enhance the stature of the insur- 
ance agent and emphasize his impor- 
tance in insurance affairs. 

“2. Emphasize to the insuring public 
that we can and will solve insurance 
problems on facts developed through 
proper research rather than trial and 
error. 

“3. Through copyright protection, if 
it is legally possible, of the NAIA seal, 
establish membership in our association 
as practically a necessity to success— 
fully engage in the insurance agency 
business. 

“4, Establish the NAIA emblem as it 

relates to insurance, as sterling relates 
to silver. 
“5. Establish our public relations on 
a high level, with a solid foundation, so 
solid in fact that there would be left 
but one place for our National Associa- 
tion to go, and that place would be for- 
ward. 

“We must educate the insuring public 
to continue to come to the agents of 
this country for the solution of its insur- 
ance problems and by our actions cause 
them to recognize the importance of so 
doing.” 


JAMESTOWN AGENTS ELECT 

E. Donald Smith was elected presi- 
dent of the Jamestown Fire and Casu- 
alty Underwriters’ Association at its 
annual meeting at Ship’s Inn, Jams- 
town, N. Y. Stanley Davis was elected 
vice president and C. William Glatz 
was reelected secretary and Mrs. Sally 
Johnson, treasurer. 
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Eastern Underwriters Association Meets 


(Continued from Page 1) 


thereby. Any trade practice that is not 
measured by its effect upon the whole 
industry and the insurance buying public 
alike may not stand the light of scrutiny 
if it gives undue advantage to a few. 

“In addition to our work of making 
recommendations to the rating organiza- 
tions through study and research dealing 
with rating methods and levels as well 
as forms, clauses and rules we are at- 
tempting to carry out other functions 
that fall within the scope of a trade 
association,” Mr. Duxbury said. 

“Our understanding of appropriate as- 
sociation activity has had objective scru- 
tiny. We do not exercise police power 
over our membership by the enforce- 





GEORGE 


DUXBURY 


ment of what were formerly considered 
necessarv restrictive rules for the better- 
ment of our business and the protection 
of the public. No longer do we regard 
our association as the medium for ap- 
plying what might be considered punitive 
measures to unfair competitive situations 
that involve constrictions of freedom of 
action. No longer do we have rules or 
regulations that attempt to build within 
the industry protection for members 
against what might be considered to be 
unfair practices. 

“As we view it, if the association is 
to progress and fill its place in the re- 
vised order of things, it might well be 
guided to a much needed degree by the 
experience and activities of other trade 
associations that have long been bound 
by the same necessities for joint action 
that encompass us. 

Must Review Activities 

“If the Eastern Underwriters Associ- 
ation is to continue its role as the re- 
gional trade association for this area it 
must review its activities objectively 
with the idea of being of utmost value 





to its membership and the insurance 
buying public. 

“While we recognize that there may 
be twilight zones in trade association 
activity in the new concept of our duties 
to members, nevertheless we should go 
forward without fear with a program 
that we believe is for the best interest 
of oe membership and the general pub- 
lic. The business of insurance, as it has 
been ope ated by practical management 
over the decades, has become recog- 
nized by the public as a business that 
is conducted under fair principles with 
due regard for the rights and equities 
of those who have risked their capital 
by becoming stockholders in capital stock 
companies,” continued Mr. Duxbury. 

“| would recommend that the mem- 
bershin rededicate itself to the new 
order of things, that this association 
proceed with its study and research into 
any phases of our business that have 
a public interest, that the results af 
these studies be made known to the 
members and to the public so that there 
may be better understanding of out 
problems on the part of our member 
companies, the local agents who _ pro- 
duce the business, and the public who 
buys our insurance policies. 

“The rating methods research commit- 
tee, the commission research committee, 
the public relations committee, loss ad- 
justment practices committee, delinquent 
agency balances committee, your execu- 
tive committee; in fact all our commit- 
tees, have done outstanding work in your 
behalf. Their activities reflect in part 
our changing ideas of what this associ- 
ation is endeavoring to accomplish.” 


Public Relations Progress 

Chris D. Sheffe, United States man- 
ager of the London Assurance Group 
and chairman of the EUA public rela- 
tions committee, reported on activities 
during the last six months. He said that 
the pubiic relations manual for fieldmen 
has been well received and seven thou- 
sand copies were printed. 

“Organization of the State Fire Pre- 
vention Association of New Jersey was 
completed on June 14 at a meeting in 
Trenton,” said Mr. Sheffe. “Members of 
the three field clubs in that state were 
given the opportunity to become charter 
members and assist in state fire preven- 
tion association work. 

“We selected New Jersey as a test 
state for preliminary work on state fire 
prevention work activity, including town 
inspections. As rapidly, as possible this 
necessary activity will be expanded into 
other territories. 

“So far this year, and without bene- 
fit of the coordinated effort of a State 
Fire Prevention Association, the Pine 
Tree State Field Club inspected Caribou, 
the Connecticut Field Club inspected 
Norwich, the Syracuse Field Club in- 
spected Potsdam, N. Y., and the Albany 
and Poughkeepsie Field Clubs inspected 
Schenectady, N.Y 

“The experience gained by these Field 
Clubs will be of real benefit when State 
Fire Prevention Associations are formed 
in their territories. 


How to Plan a Town Inspection 
“A subcommittee of the a rela— 


CHRIS D. SHEFFE 


tions committee, headed by William S. 
Vanderbilt, submitted for the approval 
of the public relations committee text 
of a booklet on ‘How to Plan a Town 
Inspection.’ This will be used as a guide 
for the State Fire Prevention Associa- 
tions. Copies will be sent to all mem- 
bers and suggestions for improvement 
will be welcomed,” Mr. Sheffe continued. 


“Inspired by the excellent reception 
accorded a booklet prepared by Arthur 
G. Tyrol, special agent for the New 
York Underwriters and a member of the 
Connecticut Field Club, the public rela- 
tions committee authorized the prepara- 
tion of a similar booklet for distribution 
by field clubs. In addition to outlining 
the general mechanical procedure of 
policy writing as an aid to agents’ em- 
ployes, we have incorporated important 
phases dealing with ‘How to Avoid 
Violations’ and explaining the necessity 
for prompt correction when Stamping 
Offices send violation notices to agents. 


“It is gratifying to report increased 
Public Relations activity by all field 
clubs. We make particular reference to 
planning currently being done by one of 
them. For instance, the Bay State Field 
Club started in / April to organize a com- 
plete fire prevention campaign for the 
City of Worcester, Sica. next fall. The 
club and its committees have already 
made substantial progress in arranging 
many of the important details. 


“T want to mention the helnful and 
constructive cooperation we received from 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters 
and to comment upon the assistance so 
generously and effectively given to us by 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents, Association of Casualty & 
Surety Companies, Western Actuarial 
3ureau and field clubs throughout our 
territory.” 

AGENTS TO MEET IN UTICA 

The New York State Association of 
Insurance Agents will hold a regional 
_——— at Utica on Monday, June 238. 


* THE pe An ageless symbol of inscrutable wisdom guarding the valley of 
ie Nile. The method- used in transporting and placing the huge blocks of living A 
stone is still a matter of wonder. Huge feline paws have been recently uncovered. A 


The Northern Assurance was organized in Aberdeen, Scotland in 1836 as an 
Agency Company. It has remained an Agency Company all-ways. 
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Mrs. King President of 


Women’s National Ass’n 
Mrs. Clarkie King of Coral Gab'es, 
Fla., was elected president of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Women 
at the annual convention in Portland, 
Ore. Other officers are G'adys Main, 
Seattle, first vice president; Eleanor 
Sage, Topeka, Kan., second vice presi- 
dent; Nettie Lee Owens, Oklahoma City, 
recording secretary, and Clare Schaare, 
Louisville, Ky., treasurer. Miami Beach, 
Fla., was selected for the 1949 conven- 
tion. The San Francisco women’s organ 
ization will affiliate with the nationat 
body on July 1. 


Food Spoilage Cover 
Not Marine Cover in N. Y. 


Insurance against food spoilage in 
home deep freeze units due to power 
failure or mechanical breakdown does 
not come within the purview of marine 
powers as defined in the New York In 
surance Law and likewise — not fall 
within the purview of the nationwide 
definition, according to a _ ruling by 
Deputy Superintendent Alfred J. Boh- 
linger of the New York Insurance De- 
partment. Mr. Bohlinger’s ruling was 
made following discussion with an out 
of-state carrier authorized to trzensact 
fire and marine insurance in New York 

As a result of the ruling the carrier 
has been instructed to discontinue writ 
ing such insurance in its present form 
However, the ruling makes plain that 
insurance against food spoilage in home 
deep freeze units may be provided un- 
der the personal peoparts floater 


General of Seattle Again 
Writing War Risk Covers 


The General of Seattle is again writ- 
ing war risk insurance, having reentered 
the line after numerous inquiries. Rates 
and forms have been accepted by Wash 
ington Insurance Department 

A twelve-month non-cancellab'e policy 
is issued by the home office atter re- 
ceiving applications. Agents are not 
granted binding authority on the line 
Commission to agents is 15%. 





Sir Sided iiicieiaie Dies 


Sir Edward Mountain, chairman of 
the Eagle Star, died this week in Eng- 
land. He was one of the outstanding 
British insurance executives and _ had 
a long career in the business 
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Welborn President 
Of Underwriters’ Lab. 


SMALL NOW VICE CHAIRMAN 





Latter, President Since 1935, Retires 
From Top Post; Welborn Joined 
Laboratories in 1920 





Alvah Small, president of Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, Inc., since 1935, 
was elected vice chairman at a special 
meeting of the board of trustees, held 
in New York recently. Curtis R. 
Welborn, executive vice president of the 
Laboratories since 1947, has been elected 
president to succeed Mr. Small, 

30rn in South Portland, Me., Mr. 
Small’s first experience was serving as 
an ‘nspector for the New York Fire 
Insurz ince Exchange. He joined the Lab- 
oratories’ staff in 1906, and in 1910 was 
placed in charge of the factory inspec- 
tion work. In 1916 he became vice pres- 
ident, and in 1935 was elected presi- 
dent. For twenty-three years he has 
been chairman of the electrical commit- 
tee of the National Fire Protection As- 
sociation, and in this capacity had charge 
of th compilation, amendment, revision 
and uiithien of the “National Elec- 
trical Code,” the most widely adopted 
and observed safety code in the United 
States. 

Mr. Welborn joined the Laboratories’ 
staff in Chicago in 1920 as assistant engi- 
neer of the gases and oils department. 
In 1924 he was appointed superintendent 
of label service; in 1935 was elected 
secretary, which position he held until 
his appointment as executive vice presi- 
dent in 1947, 


Bars Pay bee Aaljaninies 


Based on Amount of Loss 


Kentucky Insurance Director Cad P. 
Thurman, in a ruling in May, forbids pay 
of insurance adjusters, or others, being 


based on the amount of loss paid by com- 
panies, on the basis he had learned that 
in some cases compensation of persons 
engaged in adjusting insurance losses is 
“measured by the loss ratio of the in- 
dividual or of the insurz ince company 
awarding the compensation,” a practice 
which is amenable to abuse and to the 
detriment of the insuring public and 
which is definitely opposed to the public 
interest.” 


McCown State Agent for 


Security in Carolinas 

The Security Insurance Cos. of New 
Haven, announce appointment of Marion 
H. McCown as state agent for North 


and South Carolina. Mr. McCown will 
make his he: oe cana Ly the Dixie 
Building, Greensboro, N. C. He has had 


a wide experience in Pe insurance busi- 
ness having traveled the field for many 
years and also operated a local agency. 

J. C. Leech, 


panies in the 


who has served the com- 
Carolinas as state agent 
since 1938, is being transferred to the 
home office in New Haven where he 
will take up executive duties. 


Pacific Conn Chanaes 
Of Millers National 


Millers National 
Harold H. 





Effective 
announces 


July 1 the 
retirement of 


Dinsmore, Pacific Coast manager, who 
has recently celebrated his sixty-fifth 
birthday, the normal retirement date 


under the company’s pension plan. Mr. 
Dinsmore has been associated with the 
company for thirty years. He repre- 
sented the company as agent until 1939 


and for the past nine years has been 
manager of the department. 
H. R. Stewart succeeds Mr. Dinsmore 


as the Pacific Coast department manager 
and will move to San Francisco. Thomas 
A. Condit, special agent at Los Angeles, 
will assume his new duties as resident 
manager at Los Angeles. 


AIM TO CONSERVE DOLLARS 





Restrictive Insurance Laws in Foreign 
Countries Due to Foreign Currency 
Problems Says Sachs 


Action in foreign countries, particu- 
larly in Latin America, to discriminate 
against American insurance companies is 
largely due to a program to conserve 
dollar resources according to Jerome 
Sachs, chief, insurance branch, Office of 
International Trade, Department of 
Commerce. Addressing the Special Li- 
braries Association he said: 

“A fundamentally important cause of 
foreign restrictive insurance legislation 
is foreign exchange difficulties. Inso- 
far as the attitude of foreign officials 
toward the operations of American in- 
surance companies is concerned, this 
may be specifically labeled the dollar 
shortage difficulty. 

“In other words, these foreign coun- 
tries feel that their use of dollars and 
other foreign currencies in short sup- 
ply, to purchase their insurance from 
abroad must be kept down to the lowest 
possible limits. Relatively, these lowest 
possible limits frequently depend on the 
extent to which they think their need 
for other things from abroad is greater 
than their need for insurance. 

“United States insurance 
desiring to expand their 
abroad are also running into laws re- 
quiring the making of qualifying de- 
posits and requiring the investment of 
their reserves within the foreign coun- 


companies 
operations 


try concerned. It is believed thi it these 
requirements are motivated on'y in part 
by the purpose of protecting local 
policyholders. 

“Behind the enactment of such laws 
is the practice in this country and 


abroad of looking to insurance company 
funds as a reservoir of funds for in- 
ternal financing, both governmental and 
private. The tremendously important 
role of the insurance companies as a 
financing agency in the economic de- 
velopment of our country is well known 
throughout the world. Insurance compa- 
nies in other countries are being ex- 
pected to play a similar role. 

“One would be justified, it seems to 
me, in assuming that the enactment and 
maintenance of this restrictive legisla- 
tion will depend in large measure on 
the extent to which foreign currency 
problems are solved, and on the extent 
to which international trade stabilization 
is achieved.” 

Elizabeth Ferguson of 
brarian of the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance, was reelected chairman of the In- 
surance Group of Special Libraries Asso- 
ciation. Mrs. Elizabeth S. 
San Francisco, librarian of the 
Underwriters 
was elected vice 


New York, li- 


Fire 


chairman, and Mrs. 
Vernie Wolfsberg of St. Paul, Minn., 
librarian of the St. Paul Fire & Marine 
Insurance Co., was elected secretary. 
EHRMANNTRAUT AMER. SPECIAL 
The American Insurance Group an- 
nounces appointment of Oscar Ehr- 
manntraut as special agent in the 


Hinkel of 


Association of the Pacific, 


FIREMAN’S FUND PROMOTION 


Chiles Supt. of Fire Service and Im- 
proved Risk Dept.; Brown and Plumbe 
Appointed Special Agents 


Boyd S. Chiles has been appointed 
superintendent of the fire service and 
improved risk department, it is an- 
nounced by L. S. Gregory, assistant vice 
president, Fireman’s Fund Group. In his 
new assignment Mr. Chiles succeeds 
Philip F. Kingsley who was recently ap- 
pointed agency superintendent in charge 
of production. Albert C. Durand was ap- 
pointed field assistant to serve and as- 


sist San Mateo County agents. Mr. 
Durand will be under the supervision 
and direction of Mr. Chiles. 

Mr. Chiles joined Fireman’s Fund in 
1930 and occupied successive underwrit- 
ing desks until 1939, when he was made 
a special agent in the Sacramento Valley 
territory. In 1942 he joined the army 
where he attained the rank of first 
lieutenant. He returned to civilian life 
in 1945, at which time he was assigned 
to the denartment which he now heads. 

Promotion of Robert H. Brown and 
Robert F. Plumbe to be special agents 
is announced. Both men were formerly 
assigned as field assistants. 

Mr. Brown started with Fireman’s 
Fund as an undcrwriter in 1946. In 1947 
he was transferred to the Oakland of- 
fice where he was appointed as_ field 
assistant. He was born in Oakland and 
attended Stanford University. 

Mr. Plumbe has been with Fireman’s 
Fund since 1937. During 1939 and 1942 
he was assigned as a fire underwriter 
and assistant examiner. In 1947 he was 
transferred to the Fresno office as a 
field assistant under the direction of 
Richard T. Lawrence. Mr. Plumbe will 
remain in the San Joaquin Valley terri- 
tory in his ‘new assignment as special 
agent. 


Holm a praneeren 
And Printing Concern 


Frank Holm, for many years adver- 
tising man for Fireman’s Fund, re- 
signed recently to enter a new business 
that will offer a complete advertising 
and printing service. He will be asso- 
ciated with Philip Case of San Fran- 
cisco, owner of the Case Walls Print- 
ing Company. With a thorough knowl- 
edge of advertising and an understand- 
ing of the insurance business, together 
with excellent production facilities, the 
new enterprise is in a position to give 
a valuable service to the insurance in- 
dustry. 

Mr. Holm’s first business experience 
was along accounting lines, then his en- 
deavors followed the fortunes of foreign 
trade, and before joining the Fireman’s 
Fund in 1926 he was engaged in adver- 
tising sales work. 

Well known among San Francisco 
businessmen, Mr. Holm is a member of 
the Blue Goose, Insurance Forum, Rox- 
burghe Club, E. Clampus Vitus and the 
Advertising Club. 





Arizona field, replacing Special Agent 
James H. Van Horne, transferred to 
the Southern California territory. Mr. REX GOES TO MICHIGAN 
Ehrmanntraut has had twenty-four LaVon Rex, who has been special 
years’ experience in insurance. Prior agent in the Toledo office, has been 
to his appointment with the American transferred by Ohio Farmers to the 
he was associated with a general agency Michigan state agency at Grand Rapids. 
in Arizona, and before that with Great He will assist State Agent Thad S. 
American Insurance Company in the Troy and will represent both Ohio 
Fast. His headquarters will be in Farmers Insurance Company and_ In- 
Luhrs Tower, Phoenix. demnity Company. : 
TT | 
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DUNNE ISSUES 1948 REPORT 


Combined Fire and Casualty Report 
Analyzes Over 1,100 Statements 
of All Classes 


Dunne’s 1948 Fire & Casualty Insur- 
ance Report is now ready for distribu- 
tion. The book contains over 1,100 
analyzed statements of fire, marine, 
casualty and surety companies of all 
classes. 

With more than 600 pages in simulated 
leather binding, the report is in pocket- 
size format and lists nine categories, in- 
cluding all types of fire and casualty 
companies and the accident and health 
departments of life insurance companies. 
A double index lists companies alpha- 
betically and by the states. The book 
gives company name, location, founding 
date, officers, amount of capital and the 
rating 
Dunne’s 
ports. 

The statement is analyzed showing 
income, disbursements, assets, liabilities 
and surplus, with increases or decreases 
compared with preceding year, and un- 
earned premiums and_loss-adjustment 
reserves. Connected factors are 
ratios as liabilities to assets, surplus to 
assets, loss reserves to assets, and 
earned premium reserve to assets, 
ratios are presented on the 
each $1 of assets. 

An “investment trend” column shows 
any variations in ratio of different 
classes of assets to the total. Under the 
“Underwriting and Investment Exhibit” 
figures are presented which show a 
company’s experience on its insurance 
operations and the combined effect of 
insurance and investment earnings. 

The report affords a five year study 
on such subjects as loss and adjustment 
expense, net premiums earned, and loss 
ratios. This report sells for $7.50 per 
copy, with a reduction for quantity lot. 
Office of publication is Dunne’s Inter- 


national Insurance Reports, 900 Baxter 
Ave., Louisville, Ky. 


assigned to the 
International 


company by 


Insurance’ Re- 


such 


un- 
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basis of 


Carnation Co. President 


Director of Founders 


E. H. Stuart, president of Carnation 
Co., was elected to the board of Found- 
ers’ Fire & Marine at the annual meet- 
ing of the corporation. Mr. Stuart has 
been president since 1932 of the Carna- 
tion Co., which last fall moved its head- 
quarters and executive offices from 
Seattle to Los Angeles. 

All other directors of Founders were 
reelected at the stockholders’ meeting 
and President Preston Hotchkiss re- 
ported to the shareholders satisfactory 
progress of the company. 

At a meeting of the directors follow- 
ing the annual meeting of stockholders, 
present officers were all reelected, in- 
cluding Victor H. Rossetti, chairman of 


the board; Mr. Hotchkiss, president; 
Ralph Cousins, executive vice presi- 
dent; Hamilton Thacher, Jr., secretary; 
and A, 


H. Hall, comptroller. 


Beauvais, Blue Goose Head, 


Speaks in California 
Most Loyal Grand Gander E. J. Beau- 
vais of Blue Goose, paid an official visit 
to California Pond at its meeting at the 
Los Angeles Athletic Club. He pointed 
out that the Blue Goose is not an in- 
surance association, but an association 
of insurance men, designed to bring to- 
gether in better understanding and fel- 
lowship those in the insurance business. 
Giving emphasis to the fact that in- 
surance is a basic principle of civiliza- 
tion, with a record paralleled by no 
other industry, he said that the measure 
of the success of insurance is “what we 
put into it, and here is where Blue 
Goose comes in, by its members putting 
their best efforts into their work.” 
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Rawling Manager, Wagle Deputy Mer. 
Phoenix-London Group Marine Dept. 


Several changes have been made in 
the official staff of the marine depart- 
ment of the Phoenix-London Group, 


effective July 1. They are as follows: 

James E. Rawling has been named 
United States marine manager of the 
Phoenix Assurance and the Union Ma- 
rine & General, and marine manager 
of the United Firemen’s, Columbia of 
New York and Imperial Assurance to 
succeed James Mather, who has re- 
signed. 

Other changes are the appointment of 
L. Wagle as deputy United States ma- 
rine manager; R. K. Smith and J. W. 
Wahl as assistant United States ma- 
rine managers; E. J. Lindley as United 
States marine secretary, and J. F. Su- 





Graebe Marine Special 
In N. J. for Boston 


Harold I. Bartlett, vice president of 
the Boston, announces appointment of 
Henry F. Graebe as marine special 
agent for northern New Jersey. He will 
make his headquarters at 31 Clinton 
Street, Newark. He started in insurance 
in 1936 in the New York office of the 
Fireman’s Fund and his entire insurance 
career up to the present has been with 


that company. 

Mr. Graebe entered the service in 
1940. Upon his discharge in November, 
1945 as a first lieutenant, he returned to 
the inland marine department of the 
Fireman’s Fund and later was assigned 
to the New Jersey field as marine spe- 
cial agent, which position he held until 
he resigned to become marine special 
for the Boston and Old Colony. 


Aetna Transfers Sellars 


From N. Y. to Virginia 


Allen O. Sellars, special agent for the 
Aetna Insurance Co., World Fire & 
Marine and Piedmont Fire, is being 
transferred July 1 from Rochester, N.Y. 
to Richmond, Va. He will be associated 
with State Agents G. Gordon Long and 
Richard B. Elliott in covering the Vir- 
ginia territory. 

Mr. Sellars succeeds FE. Richard 
Lightfoot who has resigned to become 
state agent for another fire insurance 
company. Mr. Sellars entered the em- 
ploy of the Aetna in 1941 and received 
his initial underwriting experience in 
the fire, inland marine and special risks 
departments. From 1943 to 1945 he was 
in the U.S. Maritime Service. He is a 
native of Arkansas and a graduate of 
the University of Arkansas. 


RYAN OPENS N. Y. OFFICE 
James W. Ryan, formerly special as- 
sistant to the Attorney General of the 
United States in charge of maritime lit- 
igation and international law matters, 
has opened law offices at 111 Broadway, 
New York City. He has withdrawn as 
a member of the well known insurance 
law firm of Bigham, Engler, Jones 
Houston. Mr. Ryan will continue to 
specialize in laws applicable to steam- 
ship operation and international trade, 
including insurance, banking and ship- 
ing. 


poncich as assistant United States ma- 
rine secretary. 

Mr. Rawling joined the Phoenix- 
London Group in 1915 at the head office 
of the Union Marine in Liverpool. In 
1925, he transferred to the United States 
branch in New York in the claims de- 
partment and was appointed underwriter 
in 1941. He is president of the Phoenix- 
London Quarter Century Club, the staff 
organization of all group employes, with 
over twenty-five years of service. 

Mr. Wagle has been with the 
Phoenix-London Group since 1910 and 
prior to his present appointment has 
held position of adjuster of marine 
claims. 

These appointments are also effective 
for the Norwich Union Fire Assurance 
Society, and the Eagle Fire Co. of New 
York, which are represented by the 
Phoenix- London Group’s marine depart- 
ment. 


Fogarty Marine Special 
In Los Angeles for Home 


The Home Insurance Co. announces 
appointment of Raymond F. Fogarty as 
marine special agent for the Los An- 
geles metropolitan area. He has had 
approximately twenty years’ experience 
in the marine insurance business. Mr. 
Fogarty was trained in both the inland 
marine and ocean marine business in 
San Francisco and later was moved to 
the Portland office in charge of the 
marine department for the Home in 
that city. Following this he was trans- 
ferred to the Los Angeles office as chief 
underwriter for the marine department 
there, which position he has held for 
the past seven years. 

Succeeding Mr. Fogarty in handling 
the underwriting duties in the Los An- 
geles office is Robert Morrill who has 
been especially trained for the duties 
he is now assuming. 


Oral Contract by General 
Agent Interpreted by Court 


An insurance company’s general agent 
orally agreed with the agent of the in- 
sured that a truck and trailer were to be 
covered by a liability policy. By mistake, 
however, the policy, as issued, covered 
only the truck and provided that the in- 
surance should not be in effect when the 
truck was used for towing any trailer 
not covered by insurance. The policy 
was held to cover an accident involving 
the truck while towing the trailer, al- 
though, if the policy had also covered 
the trailer, a slightly higher premium 
would have been charged. 

The court applied the rule stated in 
29 American Juris prudence, page 151, 
section 135, as follows: “It is generally 
held that where otherwise valid oral con- 
tracts of or for insurance entered into 
by general agents or by duly authorized 
agents acting in such respect within 
the apparent or ostensible scope of their 
authority are binding on the insurance 
company which they represent. * * * 
An agent authorized to make the neces- 
sary surveys, and negotiate and conclude 
all the terms of the contract, and to fill 
up and countersign policies, may bind his 
company by a parole contract to issue 
a policy.” American Casualty Co. v. 
Rightor, Arkansas Supreme Court, 207 


S. W. 2d 7m 


Pacific Nosdhiene Marine 
Opens Seattle Office 


Establishment of a Pacific Northwest 
office at 371 Dexter Horton Building 
Seattle, effective in June, is announced 
by W. J. Jansen of Pacific Marine In- 
surance Agency, Inc. John A. “Jack” 
Munro has been named manager of the 
new branch. Pacific Marine Insurance 
Agency, Inc., represents Appleton & 
Cox, Inc., ocean and inland marine un- 
derwriters, and also has complete sur- 
plus line and reinsurance facilities with 
Underwriters at Lloyd’s London. 

Mr. Munro was reared in Oakland, 
Calif., and attended school there and in 
Chicago. Upon completing his educa- 
tion he joined Appleton & Cox’s Chi- 
cago office. He served in the ocean and 
inland marine underwriting inanatuaach 
prior to taking leave in December, 1941, 
to enlist in the Navy. Two of the four 
years of his Navy service were spent on 
carrier duty in the South Pacific. He 
has been in the San Francisco office of 
Pacific Marine Insurance Agency for 
several months. 


Court Holds Cargo Not Delivered 
By Initial Carrier to Express Co. 


Cartons of merchandise were delivered 
to a public carrier for delivery in New 
York City to an express company to be 
forwarded to a consignee in Plainfield, 
Conn. The owner of the merchandise, a 
textile manufacturer, sued both the 
carrier and the express for non-delivery 
of the cartons to the consignee. New 
York Supreme Court (71 N. Y. S. 2d 445) 
dismissed the complaint as to all the de- 
fendants after a trial without a jury. 
This judgment the Appellate Division 
has modified and affirmed in part in ac- 
cordance with its Swe S. Naitove & 
Co. v. Davis, 77 N. Y. S. 2d 330. . 

The trial court’s judgment was affirmed 
with costs in favor of the defendant ex- 
press, but a new trial was ordered as to 
the carrier for these reasons: 

The evidence showed that there was 
no delivery to the express so that the 
complaint was properly dismissed as to 
him. 

The carrier delivered the plaintiff’s 
merchandise in New York City at the 
rate of so much a carton. In 1937 they 
agreed upon a flat sum of $100 a week. 
The carrier usually sent the same truck 
and driver to handle the plaintiff’s de- 
liveries, but was not obliged to and did 
not always do so. On June 29, 1945, the 
carriers driver and truck called at 


plaintiff's place of business as usual to 
pick up merchandise plaintiff wanted de- 
livered. 

The driver got a case and carton, gave 
a receipt and got a bill of lading stating 
“Royal Robes” as consignee, and Schus- 
ter (the express), as the carrier for out 
of city transit. The driver found Schus- 
ter’s store closed. Two men the driver 
thought were Schuster’s employes sug- 
gested to him that he leave the case and 
carton on the sidewalk and they would 
give him a receipt. 

This was done. 

The Appellate Division holds that the 
evidence sufficiently established that 
there was no delivery to Schuster and as 
to him the complaint was properly dis- 
missed. But the driver was the servant 
of Davis, a common carrier, and not of 
plaintiff. Davis employed the driver, 
paid him and had control over him and 
the truck. 

Defendant’s counsel, who represented 
an insurance company, stated at the trial 
he did not know whether or not Royal 
Robes ever got the merchandise. It was 
held the trial court should have granted 
a short adjournment to enable the plain- 
tiff to offer appropriate proof on this 

point. 
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Seek $300,000,000 Damages 
In Texas City-Govt. Suits 


Federal Judge T. M Gal- 
veston, Texas, believ 
igainst the 
$300,000,000 
the Texas Cit 


es th: 








ra il of 
growing out of 
phe may be tried 
by November ge Kennerly has 
conferred with rneys representing 
a number of the plaintiffs and he said 


nen 





he would like to have a test case to 
determine whether or not the Govern- 
ment is liable in the Texas re cases 
on file. Once the question of liability 


is settled, he says, the amount of dam- 


ages, if any, can be determined in later 








. One e plaintiff attorneys, 
Thomas Fletche € s the cases can 
be consolidated for trial purposes. 


Best’s Directory of 
Adjusters, Investigators 





The iteenth annual edition of 
Best’s Directory of Adjusters and In- 
vestigators is ready for immediate de- 
livery. This book is a reference work 


that lists names, addresses and affilia— 
i 7 mmended adjusters and in- 
and the classes of insurance 
lle. Only experienced and com- 


peter nt adjusters are included, and list- 



















ings are rest to names recom- 
mended by the ; representatives of 
peg con In addition, each 





; investigated by 
. Best Co., Inc., 
ine local reputation, 


Ince has +“ 
the staff of tl 
in order to 
character, ex} 


Other valua he direct- 





ory give pan informa-— 
tion on Nati of Inde- 
pendent wen 1 Ontario 
Insurance ljusters ‘hia jation; Inter- 
national Claim Association Officials; 
Claims Officials of pp era e Cos.; State 
Insurance Cc sioners; State Motor 





Vehicle Officials; and Motor Vehicle 
Braking Charts. 

The directory is priced 
a copy, and may be obt 
home office of the Alfred M. Best Co. 
in New York City or at any of their 
branch offices locat ed in Atl unta, Bos- 
ton, Chattanooga, s incinnati, 
Dallas or Los Angeles. New York 
C ity rales is located at on Street. 








Gorman Asst. Mgr. on 
Coast for National Fire 


R. Hindley, manager of the Pacific 
department of the National Fire Group, 
announces promotion of R. J. Gorman 
to position “ assistant manager of the 

group’s fire co mpanies. 

Mr. Gorman recently completed thir- 
ty-five years of service with the National. 
He was appointed comptroller in Janu- 
ary, 1945. He joined the organization 
as an employe of the W. O. Wayman 
General Agency which conducted the Na- 
ational’s affairs on the coast until 1930 
when the company formed its Pacific 
department, 
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Sawyer Pleads for 
Harmony After June 30 


CITES IMPACT OF FEDERAL LAWS 


Gives’ Risk Resmarch Institute His 
Views on Need for Give-and-Take 
Plan Under New System 


Siveirer: Nite York insur- 


Elmer W. 
ance lawyer who is general counsel ot 
organizations, was 


two large producer 
the guest speaker June 24 at the annual 


meeting of Risk Research Institute, the 


buyers’ organization, held in George 
Washington Hotel, New York. Speak- 
ing on the timely subject, “After the 
Moratorium—W hat?” Mr. Sawyer gave 


his personal views with respect to the 
impact of anti-trust laws upon the three 
major interests in the insurance busi- 
ness—the companies, producers and the 
public—and made clear that the conclu- 
sions he had reached did not necessarily 
represent the views of the associations 
of which he is counsel. These are the 

National Association of Ewareice 
Brokers and the National Association of 
Casualty & Surety Agents. 

Biggest impression gained from Mr 
Sawver’s address was the earnestness 
with which he urged that “all of us 
whose major business interest is insur- 
ance and its future under a free enter- 
prise system, must unite (after June 30) 
in working out a give-and-take, live and 
let live plan to give the new system un- 
der which we must operate a chance.” 

In urging such an attitude of har- 
monious cooperation Mr. Sawyer de- 
clared that “the failure of the three 
major interests to recognize and respect 
the stake each has in this great busi 
ness will inevitably lead first to Federal 


regulation and then to complete nation 
alization or socialization Enlarging 
upon this point the speaker said: 


Nearer Socialization Than We Think 


“With insurance constantly becoming 
a greater factor in our changing social 
concepts, with the cone or 
unwilling to provide insurance required 
by law or even insurance not required 
by law, we would be stupid not to 
ealize that we may be nearer socia'iza- 
tion than we think 

“Insurance int a cannot prevent 
Federal control and perhaps Federal ap- 
propriation of insurance without the 
wholehearted — rt of producers and 
the public. oducers cannot function 
without sate of the companies and 
approval of the public. And the pub'ic, 
because it needs the type of service com- 
petent producers and well-managed and 
privately-owned insurance companies 
can provide, will not voluntarily seek 
socialization of the business and the in 
efficiency that would entail. 

“Producers have no ambition or de- 
sire to run the insurance business; but 
they do wish to have their interest 
recognized and respected for what it is. 
With all due credit given to the com 
panies for creation of sound and secure 
carriers, it is to our system of produc 
tion that much of the credit is due for 
making our country the most insurance 
conscious and the best insured nation 
in the world. 

“Insurance buyers, I am sure, have no 
desire to run the insurance business; 
but they do desire a system under which 
those who pay the premiums may heve 
a voice in suggesting, at least, what the 
insuring needs of the public are. 

“IT think both producers and buyers 
believe that complete domination of the 
business by any one of the three inter- 
ests would, over a period of years, lead 
to a lowering of the moral level of the 
business, not through guile but through 


market 


atrophy of the sense of responsibility to 
the other interests. 


Where Cooperation Is Required 

“Some of the vital needs of the day 
are education of the public to the value 
of the services of competent producers ; 
an effective public relations program for 
the business, and education of the public 
to the necessity of active participation 
in fire prevention and accident preven- 
tion effort. These three needs are 
representative of a large number of 
comparable plans that require coopera- 
tion of all three interests and that must 
inevitably fall short of the goal without 
that cooperation. 

“To obtain that cooperation I believe 
nothing is needed but (1) recognition 
on the part of each interest of the prob- 
lems and views of the other interests, 
(2) respect on the part of each interest 
for the stake of other interests, and (3) 


(Continued on Page 31) 


TO HONOR MARTIN W. LEWIS 


His 25th Anniversary With Bureau To 
Be Recognized by Surety Fraternity 
at Hotel Astor Luncheon July 1 

A testimonial luncheon commemorat- 
ing his twenty-fifth anniversary cf serv- 
ice with the Towner Rating Bureau 
will be tendered Martin W. Lewis, gen- 
eral manager of the Surety Association 
of America, on Thursday, July 1, at 
Hotel Astor, New York. The luncheon 
will be given jointly by the Surety 
Managers’ and the Surety Underwriters 
Association of New York, of which 
groups Mr. Lewis is an active member. 

Rankin Martin, Standard Accident, is 
chairman of the joint committee on 
arrangements, assisted by Putnam L. 
Crafts, Home Indemnity, president of 
the underwriters’ association; [Edmund 
J. Donegan, Commercial Casuz ity, presi- 
dent of the managers’ association; J. B. 
Duke, New Amsterdam Casualty ; 
Thomas I. Hall, Employers’ Group; 
John P. Madigan, Maryland Casualty; 
EK. Vernon Roth, Surety Association of 
America, and Robert W. Stewart, Fire- 
man’s Fund Indemnity. 

Mr. Lewis, a native New Yorker, be- 
gan his surety career with the National 
Surety Co. in September, 1912. He was 
superintendent of its fidelity department 


(Continued on Page 31) 

















RESERVE FOR LOSSES 


TOTAL LOSSES AND 








1927 6,718,131.36 
1928 _9,168,597.22 
1929 _12,162,720.59 
1930 _13,650,070.76_ 
1931 14,307,235 .84 
1932 15,098,377.73 _ 
1933 16,004,197.85 
1934 18,307,575.46 
1935 20,343,475.15 
1936 22,219,614.81 
1937 26,566,765.96 
1938 26,911,679.42 
1939 27,458 306.73 
1940 29,246,513.43_ 
1941 34,498 363.76 
1942 37,028,12858 49,917,057.34 
1943 31,399,515.28 52,941,954.16 
1944 32,719,795.86 57,317,118.54 
1945 36,120,981.15 62,072,882.56 


6,928 216.97 
10,204,937.75 
11,638,980.54 
15,001 456.66 
15,521,354.57 

16,031,781.14 
17,222,827.28 
19,545,750.11 
22,611,299.39 
26,630,204 39 
30,244,092. 33 
34,171,977.53 
38,073,226.38 
41 382,727.87 
45 363,288.44 


YEAR — PREMIUMS ASSETS AND UNEARNED” = NET SURPLUS DIVIDENDS PAID” 
1912 $ 29,562.55 $ 28,939.85 $ 15,281.27 $ 8,368.77 $ 100.00 
1913, 71,098.24 54,966.15 41,692.18 10,541.88 19,089.88 
1914 141,954.90 96,276.18 72,683.36 18,693.04 81,947.96 
1915 ‘168,357.98 130,463.69 85,247.62 22,798.94 177,891.89 
1916 22616164 158,106.10 90,192.09 25,243.40 315,033.22 
1917 319,311.65 239,388.20. ‘131,504.69 54,162.71 441 687.61 
1918 446,386.51 396,692.50 226,603.85 129,007.57 606,651.29 
1919 777,136.57 679,772.17 443,887.88 204,491.17 898,062.97 
1920 1,526,628.23 1,165,683.23 794,255.53 306,820.44 _1,473,424.42 
1921 _1,734,951.59__1,566,895.03 _1,131,484.88 363,963.63 2,347,127.55 
1922 2,259,316.45 _2,259,78659 _1,625,055.94 382,378.27 3.460,06951 
1923 2,870,762.21 _2,786,121.79 _2,009,848.78 458,866.71 4,912,241.33 
1924 3,670,962.67 _3,784,081.58  2,752,902.64 589,141.39  6,598,458.82 
1925 4,570,050.95 4,615,054.63 3,408,235.10 677,248.53 8,863,549.50 
1926 5,250,976.25 _5,526,431.34 3,996,612.26 811,196.36 __11,650,827.87 


4,593,569.80 
7,298,425 88 
8,094;327.13 
11,030,616.41 


11,318,279.00 _2,220,062.08 _42,075,500.39 
12,081,577.60 _ 2,336,954.24 _51,198,916.09 
13,496,283.79  2,385,666.10  60,489,406.20 


15,047,015.57 
“16,537,175.40_ 
18,253,922.16 
21,674,978.21 
24,358,982.47 
26,318,783.30 
28,916,432.29 





-15,075,142.67 
19,365,372.05 
25,588,325.19 
33,433,876.91 


1,208,673.62 
527,600.14 
827,884.22 
2,101,032.43 


~2,534,504.10 _ 
~ 3,082,433.03 _ 
3,594, 765.86 
4,102,228.25 
4,668,053.96 
5,262,440.31 
5,500,000.00 


70,864,176.49 
~_ 82,409,973.68 
~_94,203,672.68 
108,068,962. 30 
122,691 ,504.13 
-137,467,725.58 
153,516,454.67 





1946 44,218,370.66 67 418,486 51 


1947 59,039,688.87 78,1 19,375.52 


31,010,885.81  6,000,000.00 172,554,114 52 
32,325,124.72 __7,000,000.00 _193,295,050.97 
_33,797,115.61 __8,000,000.00__211,437,071.01 
36,852,775.68 _9,000,000.00 _229,581,701.02 
39,788,328.91 _9,500,000.00 _249,706,224.03 
~45,681,714.00 _10,000,000.00 _273,573,403.65 
53,239,505.00 10,500,000.00 302,857,606.41 
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Insurance Angles to 
Crash of DC-6 Plane 


WAS SELF-INSURED FOR HULL 





Beneficiaries of 14 Passengers Aboard 
United Airliner Paid $180,090 Under 
AAU “Trip Policies” 





Most significant insurance fact arising 
out of the crash of the ill-fated DC-6 
plane of United Air Lines on June 17 
near Mount Carmel, Pa., is that fourteen 
of the forty-three passengers who per- 
ished had purchased airline trip policies 
at the ticket window or from vending 
machines prior to the flight, with the 
result that Associated Aviation Under- 
writers has paid a total of $180,000 to 
beneficiaries of such passengers. This 
payment, it is pointed out by D. deR. M. 
Scarritt, AAU manager, does not include 
an annual insurance premium of $10,000 
carried by one of the passengers. 

30th Government and insurance in- 
vestigators were at the scene of the 
disaster this week, engaged in the slow 
and laborious task of trying to ascertain 
the cause of the crash. Bits of w reckage 
were being scrutinized; stories of wit- 
nesses were fitted together to give a 
description of the DC-6’s last minutes of 
flight. It was reported that the radio 
log of the plane showed that thirteen 
minutes before it crashed the captain 
was asked by wire if the ship was ready 
mechanically to head back to Chicago. 
He said “O.K.” 

United Air Lines officials said on 
Monday that nothing learned up to 
that time by the investigation has given 
them “the slightest inkling’ as to the 
cause of the disaster. 


USAIG Carried Liability and P.D. 
It was authoritatively reported that 
the air line company was self-insured for 


crash coverage. But it carried “ample 
liability insurance” with the United 
States Aviation Underwriters for both 


property damage and liability and was 
likewise covered for any workmen's 
compensation claims that will result 
from the death of the DC-6’s crew mem- 
bers. George Whitehead, USAIG cen- 
tral claims office investigator, was on 
the scene this week, but the information 
received by his head office at 80 John 
Street as to the cause of the crash was 
pitifully meager. Biggest point made by 
an official of USAIG to The Eastern 
Underwriter was that “there is no indi- 
cation as yet whether the United Air 
Lines was negligent. A lot depends 
upon it. For this reason our companies 
cannot tell the extent of their claims.” 

Unlike the Associated Aviation Un- 
derwriters, the USAIG carried no avia- 
tion accident insurance on passengers 
aboard the plane. Among the compa- 
nies which did have accident or life in- 
surance claims to pay are the following: 

Prompt Payment by AIU 

American International Underwriters 
of New York which promptly mailed two 
checks, each in the amount of $12,000, in 
full payment to beneficiaries named in 
accident policies carried by two of the 
victims aboard the plane. 

Indemnity Co. of North America 
which has paid $50,000 to the beneficiary 
of a corporation employe, killed in the 
crash, who was insured under a group 
aviation accident policy carried by his 
employer. 

Both Continental Assurance and Con- 
tinental Casualty had __ policyholders 
aboard the DC-6 plane. The life policy, 
in the amount of $70,000, was three 
years old, and an official of Continental's 
eastern department said that the com- 
pany is making every effort to facilitate 
prompt settlement of the claim. Con- 
tinental Casualty covered two of the 
plane’s occupants for aviation accident 
insurance, each policy in the amount of 
$25,000. 

Scarritt’s Statement 

Referring to Associated Aviation Un- 
derwriters’ payment of $180,000 under 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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Sawyer Pleads 
(Continued from Page 30) 
willingness on the part of each interest 
to meet the other half-way. 
Each of the interests, 
itself, 


interests 
confident of its 
ability to protect need have no 
fear of surrender of prerogatives.” 
Impact of Anti-Trust Laws 


Referring specifically to the impact of 
the anti-trust laws upon each of the 


three major insurance interests, Mr. 
Sawyer made the following observa- 
trons: 


“The heaviest impact of the anti-trust 
ws will fall, [ believe, upon companies 
that rely upon state regulation for im- 
munity—companies that operate as 
price-fixing organizations. Such immu- 
nity can exist at all only so long as 
Congress is willing. And the certainty 
that immunity exists at all or with re- 
spect to all activities can be definitely 
established only by interpretation by our 
courts of last resort of the many ob- 


scure and perplexing problems raised 
by the MeCarran Act. In many in- 
stances those companies will be acting 


at their peril. * * * Companies that do 
not participate in price-fixing activities 
and therefore do not rely upon immunity 
have much less cause for worry. 

Insurance producers’ organizations 
have no immunity from anti-trust laws. 
This is because they are trade 
tions ~~ as such are under the scrutiny 
of the Federal Trade Commission and 
the Department of Justice. Under such 
conditions, Mr. Sawyer had advised his 
producer clients as follows as to the 
effect of anti-trust laws on the activi- 
ties of their associations: 


associla- 


The anti-trust laws are not regulatory laws. 
They simply forbid activities deemed by the ma- 
jority of our people to be contrary to public 
interest. They forbid no activity on the part 
of producers’ associations that is either neces- 
sary to their objectives or that should, in the 
public interest, be continued. 

There are no precedents for the application 
of the anti-trust laws to insurance. Each pro- 
ducers’ association must determine the applica- 
tion of the anti-trust laws to its own activities 
by analogy with the applications that have been 
made of the anti-trust laws to other businesses. 
This means a careful and constant supervision 
of all activities by counsel equipped to watch 
every action of the F.T.C. and of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, and in a position to seek ad- 
vice from those Federal bodies. In no other 
way can such an association be reasonably cer- 
tain of keeping itself outside the area of vul- 
nerability. 

The Sherman Act and the Federal Trade 
Commission Act are the most significant of the 
anti-trust laws so far as the activities of pro- 
ducers’ associations are concerned. The for. 
mer makes illegal per se all agreements that 
tamper with the price structure of insurance, 
and makes illegal all agreements that interfere 
materially with the free flow of insurance as 
interstate commerce. The Federal Trade Com- 
mission is interested in curbing unfair practices 
and, while every violation of the Sherman Act 
is an unfair practice, unfair practices are not 
confined to violations of the Sherman Act. 
Consequently, the scope of the Commission’s ac- 
tivities is by no means limited to violations of 
the Sherman Act. It embraces every activity 
that comes within the undefined phrase ‘unfair 
practice.” 


No Need to Become “Mere Social 
Clubs” 

In Mr. Sawyer’s opinion the aban- 
donment of agreements for concerted 
action within the area of vulnerability 
does not mean that producers’ 
tions “must become mere social clubs.” 
He said that when trade association ac- 
tivities have been condemned there has 
always been found present an agreement 
that either tampered with the price 
structure or interfered unreasonably 
with the free flow of commerce by re- 
stricting rights of non-members. But 
the courts have not condemned activity 
designed to improve the service of its 
members through raising standards of 
conduct, through joint study, through 
dissemination of information, or through 
self-discipline. “It is only when such 
joint action tampers with price, inter- 
feres unreasonably with the free flow of 
commerce, or unreasonably impinges 
upon rights of others, that trouble need 
be feared,” he said. 

He concluded that (1) a united front 
on the part of producers’ associations is 
not in the area of vulnerability provided 
that unanimity is arrived at through 
independent analysis and _ conclusions 


associa- 


and not 


through agreements for con 
certed action; that (2) producers’ asso 
ciations should strengthen their position 
by building up their membership and by 
eliminating petty jealousies between 
types of producers, and (3) that pro- 
ducers must find a way to present a 
common front on matters that threaten 
the production system, however they 
may differ on details of operation. 
Finally, as long as they do not enter 
into agreements among themselves, with 
other trade associations or with com- 
pany organizations, for concerted ac- 
tion, “producers’ organizations need not 
hesitate to discuss within their ranks, 
with other associations, or with com 


pany organizations, any plans affecting 
the business, except those that involve 
directly or indirectly the price struc- 
ture. * * * 
As to the impact of anti-trust laws 
upon the public, Mr. Sawyer pictured it 
as a wholly beneficial impact “because 
the anti-trust laws were enacted for the 
public’s protection.” He said: “The ap- 
plication of these laws to insurance 
even in part is, of course, a gain for the 
public. To what extent the 
or loses through state regulation of 
under an economic theory dia- 
opposed to the anti-trust 
opinion. | know 
mine.” 


rates 
metrically 
laws, is a matter of 


your opinion; you know 


public gains 





quire real selling effort. 
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Make This Calling Card 
Your Introduction to 


OTHER BUSINESS! 


CPL — COMPREHENSIVE PERSONAL LIA- 
BILITY— is so popular and inexpensive that it can 
easily be your calling card for developing other busi- 
ness. Often this $10 per year policy just about sells 
itself, whereas many other important coverages re- 


Furthermore, every experienced agent or broker 
knows that one sale can lead to another, and that 
with the proper introduction, difficult selling jobs 
become easier. With C.P.L. paving the way, you 
have the opportunity to present other lines. 


Our Companies stand ready to supply the 
information and sales aids you may de- 


Address our Agency and Production 


AMERICAN SURETY GROUP 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 
NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 
SURETY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


New York 5, N. Y. 
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London Lloyd’s Pact 
Has Been Terminated 


HALE ANDERSON ADVISES COS. 





Agreement of American Surety Cos. 
With Lloyd’s Underwriters Concerned 
Bankers & Brokers Blanket Bonds 





Deeming _ it would be unsafe to 
maintain an agreement after June 30 
under Public 7 aw 15, the American 
Committee on the Bankers’ Truce has 
advised London Lloyd’s Underwriters of 
the termination of its pact as to the is- 
suance of bankers and brokers blanket 


bonds. Under this pact, which has been 
in effect since the 1930's, Lloyd’s agreed 
to write no direct business at rates 
lower than those of American surety 


companies. In turn, the American com- 
panies agreed to compensate the Lloyd's 
Underwriters by giving reinsurance suf- 
ficient to make up for any Lloyd’s risks 
written by American companies 
Reporting to member companies June 
16 on his exchange of correspondence 
with the chairman of the Lloyd’s Un 
derwriters Fire and Non-Marine Asso 
ciation, Hale Anderson (Fidelity & 
Casualty) secretary of the American 
Committee, indicated that it is mutually 
agreed that both Lloyd’s and surety 
companies here are relieved of any and 
all future obligations under the ar- 
rangement just terminated. However, 


Mr. Anderson says that “the legal situa- 


tion (U. S. Supreme Court decision in 
SEUA case) referred to does not ad- 
versely affect an American company’s 
right to reinsure its business with 
Lloyd’s Underwriters, and there seems 


to be no present reason why an Ameri 
can company should not permit its ex- 
isting reinsurance greement with 
Lloyd’s to remain effective. *y 

Mr. Anderson further expressed the 
hope that termination of the understand 
ing would not prevent a future pleasant 
relationship between American com- 
panies and Lloyd’s Underwriters. 

In his response the chairman 


Lloyd’s Underwr: ters acknowledged ter 


mination of the “understanding” and 
said: “[ have duly reported it to my 
committee who fully appreciates the 


position.” 

The American companies were ad- 
vised this week by a spokesman for the 
American Committee on the Bankers 
Truce that Superintendent of Insurance 
Robert E. Dineen has been appropri- 
ately advised of the termination “as he 
heretofore had questioned the propriety 
of our understanding with the London 
Underwriters.” 


Spottke to Meet With Upstate 
N. Y. Agents on Loss Ratios 


e producers, Al- 
National Bu- 
con- 


\t the invitation of 
bert E. Spottke, secretary, 
reau of Casualty Underwriters, will 


fer with agents and brokers in the 
Mohawk Valley and Oneida County 
(N. Y.) area on Tuesday, June 28 at 


Hotel Utica in Utica, subject being the 
automobile rate and loss ratio situation 
Reportedly, the abnormal loss ra 
fered by casualty companies writing au- 
tomobile insur. ince in those counties has 
resulted in all but eight carriers with- 
drawing from ‘ihe class of business 


ti0s suf- 





To Honor Lewis 


(Continued from Page 30) 


when he became assistant manager of 
the Towner Rating Bureau on July 1, 
1923. He was elected president of the 
Towner Bureau on its incorporation in 
January, 1938, and when the bureau was 
consolidated with the Surety Associa- 
tion on October 23, 1947, he was elected 
general manager of the association. 

Mr. Lewis, prominently — identified 
with civic activities, is the recently 
elected president of the Flatbush Boys’ 


Club, Brooklyn. He has been a director 
of this club since 1938. He is also a 
past president and present trustee of 
the Manhattan Terrace Civic Ass'n. 
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Auto Rate Increases 
In Virginia Deferred 


ANOTHER HEARING ON 
Insurance Co. Lawyers Clash With 
Corp. Commission Counsel at June 19 
Meeting; May Boost Commissions 


After an all-day session the Virginia 


JULY 21 


Corporation Commission on June 19 con- 
tinued jaly: 21 a 
petition by the insurance companies to 


until hearing on a 


boost automobile liability rates by 24.6% 
for B.I. and 43.4% for P.D. 

The testimony was marked by pro- 
tracted argument over a statement made 
by an insurance witness that the pro- 
posed rate increases also will call for a 
boost in commissions to agents of from 
20 to 25%. 

Blake T. Newton, Jr., commission 
counsel, advised the commission that 
this proposed “production cost” increase 
was not included in public notices. In 
his opinion this information should have 
been included in legal advertisements 
advising the public of the hearing. He 
argued that the general public was not 
aware of the proposed plans to increase 
agents’ commissions. 

But his proposal for a continuance in 
order to readvertise the hearing was 
over-ruled by the commission. 


Spottke Principal Witness 

Principal witness for the insurance 
companies was A. E. Spottke, secretary 
of the National Bureau of Casualty Un- 
derwriters. He testified that Virginia 
motorists had received the benefits of 
five consecutive reductions in bodily in- 
jury rates before pre-war rates were 
restored by the commission in 1943. He 
further said that the present proceeding 
is the second round of rate increases for 
Virginia since the war’s end. This, in 
a large part, accounts for the unusually 
large sought by the insurance 
companies, he said, 

Crawley F. Joyner, Jr., Virginia state 
motor vehicle commissioner, entered the 
case aS an intervenor. Although he did 
not testify, he said he expects to sup- 
port his petition later with evidence 
showing a reversal of the 1945 and 1946 
accident trend. 

In recent months, division records 
show greater travel by more automo- 
biles, but with fewer accidents and 
deaths on the highways, he declared. 

Mr. Joyner expects to appear per- 
sonally on the witness stand when the 
commission hears additional evidence 
from intervenors and objectors who are 
challenging the insurance companies’ bid 
for increases of 24.6% in bodily insur- 
and 434% in property damage 


boosts 


ance 
rates. 

The session was highlighted by 
strenuous argument between counsel for 
the commission and lawyers for the in- 
surance companies. The commission or- 
1 the companies to follow a_pro- 


dered 
dure under which thev sre re ired 
cedure under which they were requirec 


EBY SUCCEEDS SOMMERS 


New Chicago Manager of Manufacturers 

Cos. Was Formerly in Charge at 

Richmond, Va.; Cosby Promoted 

Charles R. Eby has been appointed by 
the Manufacturers Casualty and Manu- 
facturers Fire as manager of their Chi- 
cago branch office succeeding Byron E. 
Sommers, resigned. Mr. Eby was for- 
merly manager of the Richmond, Va. 
branch. In making known Mr. Som- 
mers’ resignation W. Stanley Kite, presi- 
dent of the Manufacturers Cos., said 
that his future plans would be an- 
nounced following return from an ex- 
tended vacation to the West Coast with 
his family. 

President Kite announced further that 
Leroy J. Cosby, who has been associated 
with the Manufacturers Cos. as special 
agent in the Richmond branch office, has 
been appointed manager of that office to 
succeed Mr. Eby. 


N. J. Bus Operators Must 


Increase Ins. for Passengers 

Gov. Alfred E. Driscoll of New Jersey 
signed on June 19 a bill which f 
bus operators to increase insurance cov- 
erage for their passengers 

Sponsored in the state legislature by 
Assemblyman Frank W. Shershin of 
Passaic County as a result of the plunge 
of a bus into the Passaic River at Pas- 
saic on March 20, 1944, at a cost of 
twenty lives, the new legislation raised 
from $15,000 to $25,000 the insurance 
coverage for each bus that must be 
carried by operators of buses with seat- 
ing capacities of not more than twelve; 
$25,000 to $50,000 for those carrying 
twenty-one to thirty, and $75,000 to 
$150,000 for those carrying more than 
thirty passengers. 


Guertin Boston Claim Mer. 

Francis L. Guertin has been appointed 
manager of the Boston claim division 
of Century Indemnity succeeding Rich- 
ard K. McWilliams who was _ recently 
transferred to Hartford as manager of 
the casualty claim department with en- 
tire supervision over the company’s 
claim operations. 


forces 


Mr. Guertin, graduate of Boston Uni- 
versity Law School and a member of 
the Massachusetts and Federal bars, 
was New England claim manager and 


attorney of the Employers Mutual be- 
fore joining Century Indemnity. 





to present all their testimony this week. 

From now until July 21 the commis- 
sion’s staff of experts and the inter- 
venors will study the insurance com- 
panies’ evidence in order to present 
their side of the case. 

T. Justin Moore, counsel for most of 
the stock companies, and former State 
Senator John J. Wicker, Jr., attorney 
for the majority of the mutuals, argued 
that this procedure was a departure from 
the accepted plan of insurance rate 
cases, but were overruled. 











bonds. 


this is election year. 





“There are no circumstances, however unfortunate, that 


clever people do not extract some advantage from them.” 


If you are all settled to listen to your favorite radio program and the 


announcer says, “The facilities of this station for the next half hour, have 
been purchased by Candidate Whozis,” don’t curse. Spend the half hour 
listing candidates for public office who are prospects for public official 


The time to solicit them is before, not after election. 


BALTIMORE CIN STOR DIM NEW YORK 


Cason? Company 


LA ROCHEFOUCAULD. 


Generally, 


Oklahoma Casualty 
Company Is Launched 


CALLED MID-WESTERN INS. CO. 


Will Start With $459,000 Paid-in Capi- 
talization; L. W. Halli President; 
Has Agency Advisory Cor:mittee 


The Mid-Western Insurance Co. of 
Oklahoma City, was incorporated June 
9, as a stock company with authorized 
capital of $200,000 consisting of 20,000 
shares, par dollars. It has 
been licensed to write all lines of casu- 
alty insurance but will not at present 
engage in fidelity and surety lines. All 


value ten 


shares of stock have been paid in and 


temporary stock certificates drawn for 
issuance. The 20,000 authorized shares 
sold at $22.50 per share and of the 
$450,000 received, $250,000 will be carricd 
as surplus. 

President of the new company is Louis 
W. Hall, formerly with the Insurors In- 
demnity of Tulsa. Other officers include 
I. D. Robertson, vice president, Beau- 


mont (Tex.) Cement Sales Co., chair- 
man of the board; Dan M. Moody, 
president, Texas Abstract Co., vice 


president; B. M. Jackson, Beaumont in- 
vestment and lumber man, treasurer. 
T. R. LePage, who was with Joseph 
Froggatt & Co. for about fifteen years 
in field managerial posts, is secretary 
and assistant treasurer of the company. 
Several of the officers are members of 
the executive committee. In addition, 
three local agents of Oklahoma City— 
Fred F,. Fox, H.. T. Moran and D. R: 
McKown-—comprise the agency advisory 
committee. 

Home office of Midwestern Insurance 
Co. has been established in the Apco 
Tower, Oklahoma City. The company 
has been financed exclusively by Okla- 


homa and Texas business men. The 
Oklahoma incorporators include: John 
B. Martin and Edward Martin, con- 
tracting and insurance; and R. Q. 


Blakeney, Jr., Fred F. Fox, Dave R. Mc- 
Kown, Walter Thornton and Ralph 
Reece, all insurance men of Oklahoma 
City; O. B. Pickett, Sapulpa; John B. 
Fink, Muskogee. The following incor- 
porators are from Tulsa: Paul L. Sisk 
and Gordon Tyler, insurance men, and 
Homer E. Moore, president, Oil Expira- 
tions, Inc. 

President Hall said this week that the 
Midwestern Insurance Co. decided to lo- 
cate in Oklahoma because of the favor- 
able tax structure plus the fact that no 
promotional nor organization expenses 
incurred. 
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Chicago Branch Again Wins 
Standard Accident Trophy 


The Chicago branch office of the 
Standard Accident has won the branch 
office merit trophy for the excellence 
of its 1947 operations. The trophy will 
be formally presented to the office the 
latter part of June by company officials. 

Competition for the branch office 
trophy began in 1941 and has been won 
by the following offices: 1941 and 1943 
—Detroit branch; 1942 and 1946—Chi- 
cago branch; 1944—Newark branch; 
1945—Buffalo branch and again in 1947 
by Chicago, making this office a three- 
time winner. 

J. S. Richardson is resident vice 
president in charge of the Chicago office 
and D. W. Clapp is manager. P. J. 
Lynch is bonding manager and Tom 
Malmstone is production manager. 

The company’s New England office 
finished second in the competition for 
the trophy and the Detroit office, third. 


S. C. ASSIGNED RISK PLAN 
An automobile assigned risk plan ,has 
been set up in South Carolina on a vol- 
untary basis which will be managed by 
5: .¢. 
Compensation 
mingham, Ala. 


Southard of the Southeastern 
Rating Bureau at Bir 
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Bureau and C. & S. Ass’n Employes 
Enjoy Annual Bear Mt. Outing 


More than 300 attended the annual 
joint outing of the National Bureau of 
Casualty Underwriters and the Associa- 
tion of Casualty & Surety Cos. on June 
15 to Bear Mountain aboard the SS. 
Alexander Hamilton. The weather was 
fairly good, and the crowd in _ holiday 
mood, was ready for any and all activi- 
ties. Two biggest features of the day’s 
program were the crowning of the king 
and queen and the harmonious rendi- 
tions by the barber shop quartet com- 
posed of executives and department 
heads of the two organizations. 

General chairman of the outing was 
Vola Mulligan, chief receptionist of the 
bureau. She and the entertainment 
chairman—Elsie Steinmayer, head of the 
association’s legislative service denart- 
ment—worked together in the execution 
of an attractive program. 

By popular vote Grace Barker, who 
recently retired as chief telephone op- 
erator of the bureau, was elected queen 
of the day. Similarly Ray Murphy, gen- 
eral counsel of the association, was 
elected king, and the crowning cere- 
money was performed on board the 
boat en route to Bear Mountain. 

Mr. Murphy was also in the spotlight 
as a member of the barber shop quartet. 
He and Marcus Abramson, associate 
counsel, sang high tenor. Bureau Ac 
tuary Thomas A. Carlson (bass) and 
Bureau. Automobile Manager William 
Brewster (baritone) comp!eted the quar- 
fet. 

Bathing Beauty Contest 


One of the most amusing features of 
the day was the comical bathing beauty 


contest in which there were four men 
and three lady participants, all of them 
in “antique” attire. Winners in this 
contest were Marian Guilfoyle of the 
bureau’s legal department and Arthur 
Cosentino of the bureau’s statistical 
department. Other participants  in- 
cluded Ray Alexander, Frank Macri and 
Vivian Moore of the association; Ed- 
ward Gillot of the bureau, and Margaret 
Reitmeier of the Acquisition Cost Con- 
ference. 

In the afternoon an exciting baseball 
game was played between the sing’e 
men and the married men. It was won 
by the single men with a score of 11 to 
7. Manager and coach in this game was 
James McWilliams of the bureau’s au- 
tomobile department. George Strazza of 
the same department was the captain 
of the victorious team; Frank Westra 
of the bureau’s supply department, was 
the married men’s captain. 

At the dinner, served at the Bear 
Mountain Inn, the barber shop quartet 
performed and made a big hit. They 
were again in evidence during the ama- 
teur show which was held during the 
return trip of the boat to New York. 
Master of ceremonies was Robert Dick, 
Claims Bureau of the association. 

Walter F. Martineau, Deputy 
Superintendent, New York Insurance 
Department, was guest at the outing 
and enjoved himself immensely. So did 
General Managers William Leslie and J. 
Dewey Dorsett, respectively of the bu- 
reau and association. Mr. Leslie left 
for the Pacific Coast almost the next 
day in order to attend an important rate 
heariny in San Francisco. 
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If you'll pardon our preaching—the 
boys who watch the scoreboard in front 
of the cigar store, are destined to have 
a low batting average on the chore- 
board. 

* * x 

We like the thought of Samuel Mc- 
Chord Crothers, who said that a mem- 
ber of one profession is always flattered 
by being taken for a skilled practitioner 
of another. Mr. Crothers added: “In- 
stead of saying to your minister what 
an excellent sermon he had delivered, 
one says: ‘As I listened to your argu- 


ment I thought what a successful lawyer 


you would have made.’ The minister 
is bound to say, ‘I did think of taking 
to the law.’ Try it some time.” 

a 


Someone said recently, “It takes a lot 
of experience for a girl to kiss like a 
beginner.” 

a 

DAFFY-NITIONS: (A new depart- 
ment designed to clarify things which 
need no clarification). W. Hitchcock 
once said “An umbrella is a shelter for 
one and a shower for two.” 

a ae 

The other day G. I. (vice president, 
Standard Accident) McCredie asked us 
how come Wheaton A. (Fred L. Gray 
Co., Minneapolis) Williams had _ not 
sent us a barb or two in recent months. 
We explained that Wheat’s usual stunt 
is to write us a two-page single-spaced 
letter just crammed full of laugh- 
provokers, which generally lasts us for 
weeks on end. We are currently down 
to the “yours sincerely” of Wheat’s last, 


which means the Minnesota Tornado 
had better get goin’. (Hint). 
* * x 


Did you hear the story of the two 
chaps at a gas station? One says, “Will 
you join me in a Coca-Cola?” The other 
says, “Delighted, but will there be room 
for both of us in the bottle?” 


Then there’s the story of the man on 
the ‘phone who said: “Is this Peabody, 
Finchley, Longworth and Fitzgerald?” 
From the other end came a cheery voice, 
“Yes, this is Peabody, Finchley, Long- 
worth and Fitzgerald.” Caller says: 
“Let me speak to Mr. Smith.” 





Peggy, telephone operator at the office 
of this periodical, shocked us immensely 
the other day, by confessing that she 
reads this column. All we can say, gal, 
is that if this is the result of compulsion, 
it’s a mean trick to play. There are 
limits ! 


—MERVIN L. LANE 


Car Rates Raised in Illinois 
The National Bureau of Casualty Un- 
derwriters on June 21 added Illinois to 
the list of states where automobile 
bility insurance rates have been in- 
creased as part of a countrywide pro- 
gram to realign rates in keeping with the 
most recent available experience 
Effective immediately, rates in Illinois 
for B. I. insurance on private passenger 
cars are increased 15.5%. l 


ia 


Property dam 
age liability insurance is up 14.9%. For 
commercial cars the B.I. rates advanced 
on the average 15% and 13.7% for P.D 
liability insurance. In addition, a new 
private car classification has been intro- 
duced to apply where non-business use 
cars are operated by persons under 25 
vears old, and rates for this class will 
be within 5% of the business use opera 
tion rate. 


EDWARD E. GIBERSON ARRIVES 

The Dudley F. Gibersons of Alton, 
Ill., announce the arrival of their fourth 
child, Edward Engelhardt, born Sunday, 
June 13. Their three other children are 
Melbourne 7, Dudley, Jr., 5 and Jeanne 
2. Mr. Giberson is executive partner in 
a forty-year-old insurance agency. 














It’s nearly as risky to be 


HALF-COVERED 


against power-equipment failure 


A client of yours, with insurance 
coverage on only his boilers, is just 
about as vulnerable as the hunter 
above. He may sustain a great loss 
—in property damage and business 
interruptions — through failure of an 
engine, a compressor or an electri- 
cal unit. Too many owners of small 
and medium size factories, hotels, 
laundries and dairies forget this in 
buying insurance. 

Here is an opportunity to widen 
the service and growth of your 


agency. Recommend complete boiler 
and machinery insurance with ade- 
quate Use and Occupancy coverage 
— plus inspections by specialists. 
The Special Agent of Hartford 
Steam Boiler has the technical 
knowledge of boiler and machinery 
coverage to aid you in selling and 
servicing this type of risk. Why not 
check over a list of 
your clients now and 
call him in for his 





suggestions? 


2 of 
DON AND SEE 


The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, 


FOR POWER-PLANT INSURANCE, 


CONNECTICUT 
1T PAYS TO CHOOSE THE 





LEADER 
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G. E. Peterson Promoted 
To V.P. of Travelers 


SUCCEEDING ‘LOUIS J. KEMPF 


Appointment Announced by President 
Randall Following Directors’ Meeting 
June 21; His Career 





George E. Peterson has been pro- 
moted to be vice president of the Trav- 
e'ers Indemnity in charge of casualty 
underwriting. The appointment was @n- 
nounced by President Jesse W. Randall 
following a meeting of the boards of 
directors Monday. Mr. Peterson  suc- 
ceeds Louis J. Kempf, whose retirement 
from active service became effective the 
end of last month. 

Mr. Peterson joined the Travelers in 
1911 as inspector in the engineering and 
inspection division. After a year of ex- 
perience in the field, he was attached to 
the home office staff and was appointed 
assistant superintendent of the division 
in 1921. Two years later, he was trans- 
ferred to the underwriting department 
and was put in of all casualty 
underwriting in the New York 
area 

In 1931 Mr. Peterson was_ recalled 
to the home office and given additional 
duties. In 1936 he was made assistant 
secretary of the compensation and _ lia- 
bility department and in 1940 secretary. 


charge 
Greater 


Prior to the entrance of the United 
States into World War II and during 
the war Mr. Peterson did an outstand- 


ing job in connection with underwrit- 
ing of the casualty portion of defense 
and war projects—both here and abroad. 
included participation by Mr. 
negotiations related to in- 
atomic bomb projects. 


This also 
Peterson in 
surance on 


EXCESS DECLARES DIVIDEND 

The board of directors of the Excess 
Insurance Co. of America has declared 
a dividend of ten cents a share payable 
July i 1948, to stockholders of record 


is of June 25, 





Johnstone Studio 


GEORGE E. PETERSON 





Study on Persons Engaged in 


Insurance in Booklet Form 
The Association of Casualty & Surety 
Cos. has prepared a sixty-page booklet 
giving the results of a fact-finding study 
made by its research department into 
the subject: “Employment and Pay- 
roll of Persons Engaged in Insurance.” 
Basis for much of the information is the 
files of the Bureau of Employment Se- 
curity of the Federal Security Agency. 
Contents of the book, which includes 
seventy-four charts and tables, covers 
the employment and payroll of insur- 
ance personnel covered by state unem- 
ployment compensation laws. The re- 
search embraces the years 1940 to 1946. 
“This compilation of basic data repre- 
sents original research and presents for 
the first time a comprehensive analysis 


GENERAL AGENCY OPEN 


IN DOZENS OF CITIES, our expansion program provides an oppor- 
tunity for a live producer to build a profitable GENERAL AGENCY with 
our streamlined Life, Accident, Health and Hospitalization policies. To 
men who can qualify for these openings, we are prepared to make an 
exceptional offer . . . practical development assistance, attractive new 
and renewal commissions, other desirable features. No matter where 
you live, if you are of General Agent caliber and are looking for a new 


opportunity, write us today. 


FEDERAL LIFE & CASUALTY CO., DETROIT 2, MICH. 


of employment statistics by state and 
type of occupation for the industry,” 
General Manager J. Dewey Dorsett said. 

“While such information has been 
readily available for most businesses, 
particularly manufacturing, heretofore 
there has been a lack of reliable data 
on the employment and earnings of per- 
sons engaged in the business of insur- 
ance. Now we have up-to-date informa- 
tion in handy reference form.” 


DINNER TO MISS SARKISON 

Helen M. Sarkison, who has been with 
the National Bureau of Casualty Under- 
writers for thirty-two years, has re- 
signed to join the New York Insurance 
Department, effective July 15. A num- 
ber of her intimate friends in the bureau 
gave a dinner in Miss Sarkison’s honor 
Tuesday evening. She has been con- 
tinuously in the statistical department. 
With the New York Department she 
will be a junior examiner in the rating 
bureau. 


TO WRITE AUTO IN CALIF. 

Republic Indemnity of America has 
been given authority in California to 
transact automobile insurance in addi- 
tion to other lines. This certificate was 
granted by Commissioner Wallace K. 
Downey following release of impounded 
moneys from escrow. 





DC-6 Plane Crash 


(Continued from Page 30) 


airline trip policies, Manager Scarritt 
said: 

“It is particularly interesting that all 
of these outstanding policies were dis- 
covered prior to a claim having been 
presented. In fact, as late as four days 
after the accident, only one such claim 
had been made. The handling of a loss 
under an airline trip insurance policy is 
simplicity itself. Regardless of whether 
such a policy is purchased at an airline 
ticket counter or from one of the new 
dispensing machines, Associated Avia- 
tion retains a copy of the policy. By 
checking the name of the passenger 
against these policies, we can quickly 
determine what passengers purchased 
insurance. The beneficiary is then noti- 
fied and a loss draft issued.” 





THOMAS SMART APPOINTED 

Inter-Ocean Insurance Co. announces 
that Thomas Smart, accident and health 
underwriting assistant since his return 
from service in 1946, has been promoted 
to life underwriter to fill the vacancy 
created by the resignation of Fred 
Kautzman. George Pfau has been em- 
ployed to replace Mr. Smart in the A. 
& H. department. 
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Kasy to Sell... They Cover: 
ANY KIND OF PROPERTY 


Lost Through 


ANY DISHONEST ACT 
of 


ANY EMPLOYEE 
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Reach Ne Decision on 
National Health Plan 


ASSEMBLY MEETING CLOSED 





Debate Health Insurance; Adopt Seven 
Guiding Principles for Improving 
Health Throughout Nation 


The question of whether or not the 
Government should adopt a system ot 
national health insurance was left un- 
decided by the National Health Assem- 





bly at the close of its four-day meeting 
in Washington, D.C., recently. 

Heated discussions on this subject 
arose during the sessions on medical 
care, with strong opposition to any fa- 
vorable recommendation !ed by Dr. Mor- 
ris Fishbein, editor of the Journal of the 
American Medical As iation, and othe1 
representatives of the medical profession. 


Proponents of compulsory health in- 


the planning committee of 








surance on 
the medical care section fought a losing 
battle for a resolution supporting such a 
program as “an immediate goal.”  In- 
cluded in this group were representatives 
of the Physici Forum, the CIO and 
AFL, and coopere health associations. 
Regarding the « oversial subject of 
comp y 1 health insurance, 
the planning mmuttee said: 
Not Prepared to Report 
“There are are on which the plan- 
ning committee not yet prepared to 
report. In the meetings of the medical 
( re secti ii¢ views were e€x- 
method of effectuating 
payment or insurance. 
1 be achieved through 
Ythers believe that a 


irance plan is neces- 


did, however, agree 
points for improv- 
during the next 
ninary re- 














The seven pted were: 








1. Adequa iedical service for the 
prevention of S > care and relief 
of sickness and the promotion of a high 
level of physical, mental and _ social 

uld be available to all without 


color, creed, residence 
atus. 
> of contributory health 











| be the basis method of 
l € the large ma- 
people, in order to 
‘den of unpredictab'e sick- 
e economic barrier 
| Services d avoid 
means test 
e shot Id be accom- 
h of tax resources as 
may be neceessary to provide additional 
a. services to persons or 
whom special b resp 
acknowledged and 
b. services not able under pre- 





payment or insurance. 
Offers Best Medical Care 


tar 1 


ment group health 





lle Vy { 











rroup practice and 
1 ehensive service, offer to 
s the best of proper medical 
plans, turthermore, are the 
ie means at this time of 
t oved distribution of 
ire, particularly in rural areas. 
plans sl 1 be encouraged 
every means 

The people have the right to estab- 
voluntary insurance plans on a co 
rative basis and legal restrictions 
n such right (other than those neces- 
, to assure proper standards and 
ication now existing in a num- 

ber of states, should be removed. 
6. High standards of service, efficient 
administration and reasonable costs re- 


the services of 
and other health 
of prevention, 





diagnosis and treatment; 

b. Effective cooperation between the 
providers and the consumers of such 
services. 





7. A medical care program by itself 
will not solve the health problems of the 
nation. It must be coordinated with all 
efforts directed toward providing the 
people with adequate housing, a living 
wage, continuous productive and crea- 
tive employment under safe working 
conditions, satisfying recreation and such 
other measures as will correct conditions 
that adversely affect the physical, men- 
tal and social health of the people. 

Planning Committee Members 

Members of the planning committee 
are: Dr. Hugh Leavell, professor of pub- 
lic health practice, Harvard School of 
Public Health, chairman; Dr. Ernst P. 
30as, chairman, Physicians’ Forum; Nel- 
son Cruikshank, director, Social Insur- 
ance Activities, AFL; Horace R. Han- 
sen, general counsel, National Coopera- 
tive Health Federation; Dr. Thomas A. 
McGoldrick, Council on Medical Service, 
American Medical Association; Dr. 
Tames R. McVay, chairman, Council on 
Medical Service, AMA; Harry Read, 
CIO; Dr. C. Rufus Rorem, executive sec- 
retary, Philadelnhia Hospital Council; 
and Dr. Louis Wright, chief of surgery, 
Harlem Hospital, New York City. 

Tt was considered significant that 
AMA members of the group agreed to 
the conclusion that condemned the “in- 
dignities” of tests of ability to pay be- 
cause the health insurance bill intro- 
duced by Senator Robert A. Taft (R., 
Ohio) provides relief only for so-called 
indigent persons. 

Both consumer and medical represen- 
tatives indorsed voluntary cooperative 
health insurance programs. The com- 
mittee issued a statement containing 
seven principles by which the effective- 
ness of these repayment plans should 
be measured. They were: 

Committee’s Statement 

1. The extent to which a prepayment 
plan makes available to thdse it serves 
the whole range of scientific medicine 
for prevention of disease and for treat- 
ment of all types of illness or injury. 

2. The proportion a plan covers of 
e population of its area—local, state or 


t 








ACCIDENT 
Lifetime Indemnity for Total 
Disability 


SURGICAL 
Complete Schedule From $5 to $300 


acs *o Owed 
PERFECTED PROTECTION 


HOSPITALIZATION 
Choice of Five Plans From $5.00 to $12.50 per day 


Coverages on Individual, Franchise and Group Basis 
Including Family Policies 


NATIONAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 


the BEST 


HEALTH 
Two Years—No House Confinement 
Required 


MEDICAL 
At Home—Doctor’s Office—Hospital 














national, as the case may be. (Cost in 
relation to ability to pay, restrictions 
on enrollment imposed by actuarial con- 
siderations, income level, age, conditions 
of employment, means of securing en- 
rollment and collecting premiums.) 

3. The degree to which a plan makes 
use of and encourages the development 
of a high quality of medical care for its 
subscribers. Standards of personnel and 
facilities; organization of services; em- 
phasis on prevention of disease, promo- 
tion of health and health education. 

4. The degree to which freedom and 
willingness to experiment with methods 
of payment and operation are encour- 
aged in a plan. 

5. The degree to which a plan suc- 
ceeds in arranging amounts and methods 
of payment and conditions of participa- 
tion that are satisfactory to physicians, 
hospitals and others serving the plan’s 
subscribers. 

6. The extent to which efficiency and 
economy in the operation of a plan are 














AIO YEARS arrer barsoa 


discovered the Pacific Ocean 
PACIFIC EMPLOYERS INSURANCE COMPANY was founded--1923. 
Were twenty-five years of age in 1948--old enough fo know what 
its all about and young enough fo try new ways. 





PACIFIC EMPLOYERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Montgomery, 
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tOS ANGELES 





Branch Office Service From Coast to Coast 


achieved and encouraged by its basic 
policies and its administrative tech- 
niques. 

7. The extent to which the individuals 
or board who carry the ultimate respon- 
sibility for a plan represent the interest 
of those entitled to service and those 
who are paying the cost, as well as of 
the physicians, hospitals or others who 
are providing the services. 

Urges Two Principles 

Two principles urged by the commit- 
tee for the improvement of voluntary 
prepayment plans were: 

There should be the freest oppor- 
tunity for full cooperation among the 
providers and consumers of service in 
the establishment and the administration 
of medical care plans, provided that full 
control of the practice of medicine in 
the program must remain with doctors. 

2. The medical care section strongly 
urges the importance of joint confer- 
ences at the earliest possible date among 
representatives of the American Medical 
Association and of groups representing 
the consumers of medical care and serv- 
ices to study the question of the estab- 
lishment and administration of medical 
care plans. 

Dr. Fishbein expressed the AMA’s 
firm stand against a national system of 
compulsory health insurance, and praised 
the etfectiveness of the voluntary pre- 
payment plans. 

In an address to the full assembly, Dr. 
Fishbein said that the extension of the 
benefits of these plans to millions of 
people in the past ten years, and the 
steadily continuing expansion of the 
“experimentation with voluntary prepay- 
ment plans” would result in “positive 
conclusions” in the near future as to 
their adequacy in fulfilling the health 
needs of the nation. 

Dr. Fishbein added that, since com- 
pulsory sickness insurance was suggested 
at the National Health Assembly in 
1938, “no new voices have been added to 
the clamor from a few minor groups for 
a compulsory sickness insurance sys- 
tem.” 

Endorse Insurance Plan 

Although they endorsed the extension 
of voluntary prepayment insurance 
plans, committee proponents of a na- 
tional compulsory insurance system ex- 
pressed the view that they do not go 
far enough. 

Dr. Boas, chairman of the Physicians’ 
Forum, declared that “national health 
insurance offers the only solution at the 
present time” and that “the many plans 
for voluntary health insurance fall far 
short of filling the needs. of the 
bulk of the population, and will be un- 
able to do so.” 

Dr. Boas criticized the proposals, in- 
cluded in the Taft bill, for encouraging 
voluntary health insurance plans by a 
Government subsidy to pay part or all 
of the premiums of the indigent and 
medically indigent. This solution, he 
said, “would necessitate the widespread 
application of the means test—a com- 
plete reversal of public policy and of the 
social security principle.” 
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Conn. Hospitals Raise 
Rates for Comp. Cases 


FACE SKYROCKETING COSTS 


Hospital Officials Confident That Insur- 
ance Cos. Will Agree to Insure From 


$6.75 to $8.50 Per Day 





Some Connecticut hospitals increased 
their rates for workmen’s compensation 
cases on June 1, with others expected to 
follow suit, according to William J. Don- 
nelly of Greenwich, president of the 
Connecticut Hospital Association. 

Mr. Donnelly, 
of Greenwich Hospital, said the associa- 
tion had recommended the increase be- 
cause it felt it was “unfair to ask the 
public, which supports our hospitals, to 
continue to subsidize the insurance com- 
panies, as they were doing.” 

Rates charged insurance companies 
for the care of patients under the state 
workmen’s compensation law have been 
fixed in the past by agreement among 
the hospitals, the insurance companies, 
representatives of the Connecticut 
Manufacturers Association and _ the 
state workmen’s compensation commis- 
sioners. The last agreement, establish- 
ing charges of $6.75 per day for the first 
week and $6.25 daily thereafter, plus 
additional charges for special services, 


who is superintendent 


was reached about two years ago, Don- 
nelly said. 
Voluntary Request Failed 

Faced with skyrocketing costs, the 
hospitals recently asked the insurance 
companies to agree voluntarily to an in- 
crease, but negotiations ended in failure, 
according to Mr. Donnelly, who said the 
state association then voted in May to 
recommend that members charge the in- 
surers the actual ward rates, the same 
as those paid by the public. 

Mr. Donnelly said the ward rates 
varied from hospital to hospital, but in 
virtually all cases were higher than the 
old rates. If the insurance companies 
balk at the newer rates, he said, it was 
probable the case would have to be 
arbitrated by the workmen’s compensa- 
tion commissioner. 

Connecticut law provides that a hos- 
pital shall be reimbursed for its “actual 
cost” in caring for a workmen’s com- 
pensation patient, with the Commis- 
sioner in the district in which the hos- 
pital is located determining the amount. 
Because of the agreements reached in 
the past by the hospitals and insurers 
it has not been necessary heretofore for 
Commissioners to make a determination 
of costs. 

Leo J. Noonan, state workmen’s com- 
pensation commissioner for the Hartford 
district, predicted June 17 that the prob- 
lem of hospital rates would be solved 
soon. 

“We have been working on the rates 
for a long time,” he said, “and now 
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or broker renders his client 

a lasting service when he recommends 
a GENERAL ACCIDENT Comprehensive 
Personal Liability policy. The broad and 
modern protection afforded by this pol- 
icy... designed to give the protection every- 
one needs at the lowest possible cost... is 


another example why more and more 


agents are turning to the 
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BRADLEY PALMER’S NEW POST 

Bradley Palmer has been named spe- 
cial agent for the indemnity and auto- 
mobile departments of Fireman's Fund 
Indemnity in the Sacramento Valley 
territory. He assumes his new assign- 
ment after a year’s training at the head 
office. A naval lieutenant during the 
war, he has been with the Fireman’s 
Fund since October, 1947. 





feel sure both the hospitals and the in- 
surance companies will agree to an in- 
crease from $6.75 to $8.50 a day. This 
rate covers only room and board. The 
hospitals can charge extra for extra 
services such as physiotherapy, special 
nurses, and operations. As a result, | 
don’t think the hospitals will be losing 
anything under an $8.50 rate.’ 


Producer. 
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CHEER UP. J. B. 


Manufacturers CPL Couers 
all games and snorts 


In fact, Manufacturers Comprehensive Per- 
sonal Liability Policy gives world-wide 
coverage of virtually 2// hazards—residence, 
sports, personal acts, and emplo-er’s re- 
sponsibility—ordinarily covered by five 
separate contracts. Add simplicity, flexibility, 
personalized services and low cost, and you 
see why this unique policy is preferred by 
the Prospect and most profitable to the 


MANUFACTURERS 


Casualty Insurance Co. 


1617 Pennsylvania Boulevard 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


W. STANLEY KITE, President 
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INCREASE IN COMP. BENEFITS 





New Jersey Hospitals Will Be Paid $9 a 
Day for Workmen’s Comp. Cases; 
Costs Have Risen 13% 


New Jersey hospitals will be paid at 
the rate of $9 a day for workmen’s com- 
ization, 


pensation cases requiring hospital 


effective July 1, according to State La- 
bor Commissioner Harry C. Harper 
Representing an increase from $8.50 
a day, the new rate was approved at a 
meeting of Commissioner Harper and 
representatives of the hospitals and in 
surance carriers. It is based upon hos- 
pital statistics indicating that their costs 
have risen 13% since last October when 


the $8.50 rate was authorized. 


Fire Insurance Co. 
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Program Features of 
A. & H. Bureau Meeting 


OCT. 11-13 AT VIRGINIA BEACH 
R. L. Hills Is Chairman of Annual 
Convention Committee; to Discuss 


Cash Sickness Laws 


The Bureau of Accident & Health 
Underwriters will hold its 1948 annual 
meeting at the Cavalier Hotel, Virginia 
Beach, Va., on October 11, 12 and 13. 

Present indic: itions are that the ad- 
dresses and discussions being planned 
will be highly informative to accident 
and health insurance underwriters. Fea- 
tured in the program will be addresses 
by outstanding Insurance Commissioners 
and by persons engaged in accident 
safety, medical direction, and public re- 
lations work, all of vital interest to acci- 
dent and health insurance today. In 
addition to this, there will be a detailed 


discussion of the California and New 
Jersey cash sickness laws. 

~ The Underwriting Forum, which has 
proved such a valuable source of in- 


formation and discussion in past years, 
will be under the direction of Gerald S 
Parker, secretary, accident and health 
department, Preferred Accident, and 
promises to be of unusual interest this 
year because of the many controversial 
underwriting questions to be discussed. 

A new feature this year will be a dis- 
cussion of home office procedure. This 
discussion should be of primary interest 
to insurance men who, today, are faced 
with the problems of reducing adminis- 
trative expenses. This discussion will 
be led by Merle J. Thompson, manager, 
accident and health department, Stand- 
ard Accident. 

Also of vital importance 
and health men today will be a discus- 
sion by Raymond A. Payne, secretary, 
the Travelers Insurance Co. on “Policy 
Drafting Requirements in the Immediate 
Future.” The rapidly developing regu- 
latory pattern in accident and health in- 
surance and the problem which this pre- 
sents from a pol icy drafting and filing 
standpoint makes this discussion of 
singular value, 
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to accident 


secretary, Great Ameri- 
is chairman of the 1948 
committee and is as- 
3rown, assistant secre- 
tary, Hartford Accident & Indemnity, 
and Wilfred J. Hureau, superintendent, 
accident and health division, New Ams- 
terdam Casualty. 


NO LET-UP IN HIS CAMPAIGN 





Supt. Taylor of British Columbia on 

Warpath Against A. & H. Societies 

in “Precarious” Financial State 

S. W. Taylor, Superintendent of 
surance of British Columbia, 
continue his campaign 
and accident societies in the province 
whose financial status is precarious, ac- 
cording to an official announcement. 

Six such organizations are reported 
to have been suspended by the Superin- 
tendent and three other societies are 
being investigated. There are. still 
around a half dozen on which reports 
are being made. 

Since some 300,000 persons in 
Columbia members of these 
tie s, it is planned not to re-issue licenses 
unless it found that the groups are 
actuarially sound. The province has 
this right, under islation passed in 
the spring. 
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LICENSED IN ‘CANADA 

The Provident Life & Accident 
Chattanooga has been licensed in 
Canada to write accident and sickness 
and life insurance. Its chief agent is 
W. E. McLean of Toronto, an official 
of the Canadian Inland Underwriters 
Conference. 


of 


Quiz Program Staged 

By Los Angeles Ass’n 
A. & H. SALES PROBLEMS 
V. J. Skutt, H. & A. Conference Presi- 


dent Guest Speaker at Meeting; 
Extends Praise for Work on UCD 


ON 


An “Information Quiz” program was 
staged June 17 by the Los Angeles 
Accident & Health Underwriters Asso- 
ciation, with “experts” 
answering the questions propounded by 
members. 

Vice President V. J. Skutt of the 
Mutual Benefit Health & Accident who 
is president of the Health & Accident 
Underwriters Conference, was a guest 
at the meeting talked briefly on 
public relations. He praised the work 
of the San Francisco and Los Angeles 
Accident & Health Associations for 
their work on behalf of private carriers 
in the recent UCD legislative battle. 
He said their action was an inspiration 
for workers in other states. He stressed 
the fact that the growth of the Nz ational 
Association of Accident & Health Un- 
derwriters must be sustained. 

The panel of “experts,” who gave in- 
formation in answer to questions con- 
sisted of A. G. Arnold, the Travelers; 
Henry Handschuch, Continental Casu- 
alty; Walter Schmitz, Occidental Life; 
Robert Clarke, Unity Mutual Life & 
Accident, and Walter L. McKee, Con- 
necticut General Life. 

Previous to the propounding of the 
questions, announcement was made that 
as of June 17 the California Department 
of Insurance had approved, finally, only 
three of the courses of study submitted 
by insurance companies for instruction 
of prospective agents in preparation for 
examination for licenses. Twenty-six 
had been ; 


a board of five 


and 


given tentative approval, with 
modifications required for final appro- 
val and twenty-nine courses had been 


disapproved. 

Stanley J. Bissell was presented with 
the National Association certificate of 
membership in the Leading Producers 
Round Table for meritorious work. 


Changing a “No” to “Yes” in Sales 
Presentation 
On the question of how to meet a 
tf 
no” trom a prospect when a program 


has been presented, the experts held 
that to overcome the “no” the program 
must qualify and the salesman must 
keep working away until he gets the 
prospect talking in a “yes” vein. 

To meet the prospect’s plea of want- 
ing to study the plan submitted, the 
panel held the salesman should keep on 
trying different approaches until finally 
he secures an opening; also should ask 
for facts to be submitted to the com- 
pany concerning the prospect in order 
to. give the company time to study 
whether it wants him as a risk; also to 
present the “need” for the program so 
clearly he will get a “yes” attitude to- 
ward its reception. 

The pertinent matter of the mail order 
policies brought out the board’s idea 
that the prospect should be shown the 
benefits in other policies that surpass 
the mail order ones; also find out his 
earning power and present his needs 
on that basis. 

For the man who has a large estate 
and doesn’t think he needs coverage, it 
was urged to sell him the idea of pro- 
tecting that estate, rather than selling 
him insurance; point out the question 
whether his assets would continue if he 
were off the job; ra out that medical 
payment costs in California are 39% 
higher than in any other state. 

On the question of how much cover- 
age is needed and what can the prospect 
pay for, it was urged that half a loaf is 





F. L. Jewell, A. @ H. Campaign Star 





Of Aetna in Banquet Spotlight 


Because of his outstanding record 
selling more personal accident insurance 
than any other agent of the Aetna 
Casualty & Surety during its May cam- 
paign, Francis L. Jewell of the Jewell 
Insurance agency in Saxonville, Mass., 
was invited address the banquet 
which concluded the 101st session of the 
Aetna Casualty & Surety sales course. 

A veteran of the United States Army, 
Mr. Jewell entered the insurance busi- 
ness just over a year ago and was 
graduated from the ninety-fourth ses- 
sion of the sales course. In the twelve 
months he has been in business, Mr. 
Jewell has done an outstanding selling 
job. 

Mr. Jewell told the sales course grad- 
uates that he has consistently used per- 
sonal accident and comprehensive per- 
sonal liability insurance as “lead” lines 
and has found that the sale of fire and 
general casualty coverages naturally fol- 
lows the sale of these “lead” lines. 


to 


Averages 15 Calls a Day 

He reported that many of his clients, 
of their own volition, asked about other 
lines and said that he has made every 
effort to “develop” his customers by 
selling them all the coverages they 
needed. He enthusiastic about the 
sales possibilities of Aetna Plandex. 

Mr. Jewell said that he averages fif- 


is 


teen calls a day and sells between 65% 
to 70% of the people with whom he has 
interviews. Ninety per cent of his sales 
are made on the first interview. 
Counselling his audience to use intelli- 
gent prospecting and pre-approach meth- 
ods, Mr. Jewell urged the widespread 
use of Aetna sales aids, which he de- 
scribed as “well-prepared” and _ ex- 
tremely helpful in “selling through the 


Speaking from his own experience, 
Mr. Jewell described the sales course as 
“tops.” “Without the course,” he said, 
“T would have been at a complete loss. 
When I returned to Saxonville after five 
weeks of hard work in Hartford, I knew 
I had the knowledge I needed to make 
a success of my new business and my 
experience during my first year has 
shown me how effective are the meth- 
ods I learned in the course.” 

Forty men, representing the states of 
New York, Florida, North Carolina, 
Missouri, Connecticut, Kentucky, Ohio, 
Virginia, Georgia, Michigan, Texas, 
Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, California, 
Idaho, South Carolina, Indiana and 
Rhode Island, and the District of Co- 
lumbia, were graduated from the 10lst 
session of the sales course. 

The blue ribbon award for top aca- 
demic standing was won by William E. 
Willatt, Jr. of Waverly, N. Y., and the 
gold ribbon award for sales aptitude 
went to James H. Thayer, Jr., of Miami, 

a. 


Temple Reports on Tax Legislation 


John J. Temple of American Hospital- 
Medical Benefit, Detroit, chairman of 
the committee on taxation of the Health 
& Accident 
said 


Underwriters Conference, 
report at 
San 


were 


in his its recent an- 


that 
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nual meeting in Francisco, 
handed 
actions in different 
testing the constitutionality of 
the right of a state to impose a premium 
tax on foreign 
there have been 


affecting taxation. 


since decisions 
in many 


states 


brought 


insurance companies, 
few court 
This would indicate 
that temporarily at least, the tax situ- 
ation has become somewhat stabilized, 
he stated. 


actions 


Mr. Temple reported that no new leg- 
islation affecting premiums on A. & H. 
companies was passed during the year 
except in some instances, notably in 
Michigan, where new legislation was en- 
acted taxing foreign cooperative assess- 
ment companies. He predicted that fur- 
ther study will be made under the 
direction Congress to explore the 
possibility of taxing so-called non-profit 
associations writing hospitalization and 
A. & H. insurance and also coopera- 
tive assessment associations which are 
not exempt from taxation. 


of 


May Change Formula 
Mr. Temple pointed to a strong pos- 


better than none at all. “Find the need, 
then point out how much to put away 
to pay for it; show the prospect that he 
must carry part of the load of medical 
care and that the program will help him 
do so,” was the panel’s advice. 

For the man who definitely has noth- 
ing to say but “no,” and from whom 
no application or check can be obtained, 
several solutions were offered, none of 


which seemed to convert the “no” into a 
“yes,” 





sibility that Congress may enact legis- 
lation which would affect the present 
basis of taxing life insurance compa- 
nies engaged in writing accident and 
health insurance. “Under the present 
law,” he declared, “life insurance com- 
panies pay tax on their interest income 
over and above the amount required 
to maintain the necessary reserves ac- 
cording to a formula that is written 
into the law. The life insurance com- 
panies having A. & H. departments pay 
the tax based upon 3%% of their un- 
earned premium and claim reserves on 
cancellable health and accident pre- 
miums, in addition to what amount may 
be payable out of their interest earnings. 


“It is of considerable importance to 
note that the decline in interest rates 
resulted in no tax whatsoever on busi- 
ness done by life insurance companies 
in 1947, except those companies which 
have A, & H. departments. There is a 
strong probability that the present Con- 
gress will pass some legislation modifv- 
ing the so- called life formula and this 
may result in a change in the tax on 
accident and health departments of life 
companies.” 





C. P. Thurman’s Ruling 


State Insurance Director C. P. Thur- 
man, of Kentucky has ruled that insur- 
ance companies other than life, must 
calculate their unearned premium and 
claim reserves on an annual basis instead 
of monthly. He held that the reserves 
are required by statute for repaying 
premiums in cancellation of the insurance 
and for meeting any losses covered by 
the policies. The new regulation, filed 
with the Sec retary of State, is an inter- 
pretation of the statute which requires 
50% of the premiums paid in advance 
to be carried as a liability on insurance 
company books. 


McCONNELL ON CITY COUNCIL 

F. Britton “McConnell, vice president 
and general counsel of the Pacific Em- 
ployers of Los. Angeles, has been ap- 
pointed a member of the city council 
of Beverley Hills, Calif, 
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The W hirr of S pinning W heels” 


(CT AWRENCE YE INDIAN,” valued at four 
pounds, was numbered among Cap- 
tain John Whipple’s worldly possessions in 
his will drawn in 1683. The numerous 
household items in his inventory, including 
“basons, pottingers and silly bub pots,” to- 
gether with his homestead, farm lands, 
“piggs, cowes and swyne,” mark him as 
unusually wealthy for the period. 
The captain was the second of three John 
Whipples who lived in the old homestead 





in Ipswich, Massachusetts, that bears 
their name. Though the exact date 
when the earliest section of the house 
was built has not been determined, 
the first John Whipple acquired it in 
1642. As Deacon and later as Ruling 
Elder, this eminent Puritan was one 
of the leaders in church and 
town government. 
Elder Whipple’s son, Captain John, 
was a businessman and soldier. While 
serving in King Philip’s War he 
gained possession of the Indian men- 
tioned in his inventory. As his son, 
Major John, had six daughters but 
no male heir, the house passed to the 
major’s daughter Mary and her hus- 
band and was owned by their de- 
scendants until 1838. 

Now the headquarters of the Ips- 
wich Historical Society, the Whipple 
house is considered one of the best 
examples of earliest seven- 
teenth-century colonial archi- 
tecture in New England. 
Faithfully restored to its original 
period, it recreates in the imagination 
the daily life of the Puritans. As the 
Ipswich historian, Rev. Thomas 
Franklin Waters, has said, “The old 
pavement in the dooryard rings again 
with the hoof-beats of Capt. Whip- 
ple’s horse hurrying to lead his troop- 
ers to repel an Indian assault . . . the 
whirr of spinning wheels, the rumble 
of the loom overhead, the beat of the 










































churn, the roar of great winter fires, the 
hissing of meats on the long spits, the voices 
of children at play or demurely reciting the 
catechism, the good wife’s chat with neigh- 
boring gossips . . . all the history of other 
days becomes a speaking witness to the 
simplicity of the old Puritan home life.” 





Household implements used by the Puritan family. 


The Home, through its agents and 
brokers, is America’s leading insurance 
protector of American Homes and the 
Homes of American Industry. 


* THE HOME 
Prsweance Company 


NEW YORK 


FIRE © AUTOMOBILE ® MARINE INSURANCE 








H. C. CONICK 
UNITED STATES MANAGER 


oking back... 
and AHEAD 


The continuous. whole-hearted acceptance of “L.& L. & G.” 
insurance policies is, without doubt, a result of the integrity con- 
tributed by each “L. & L. & G.”” Management throughout 100 
years in the United States. 

The men of today in whose hands rests the to- 
morrow of the Liverpool & London & Globe Insur- 
ance Co. Ltd., have been trained to carry on the 
responsibilities heritage has willed them. Perform- 
ance and security for policyholders are such deeply 

~\gn00 imbedded traditions that no matter what changes 
= = may be in store for the industry, 
— those traditions in the keeping of 
today’s Management will remain 
as constant as they have been 

during the past 100 years. 


mut LIVERPOOL 10 LONDON s10 GLOBE 


INSURANCE 00. LTD. 


a major unit of the ROYAL-LIVERPOOL GROUP « 150 William St., New York 8, N. Y. 
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